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Foreword 



In 1988 the Center for Public Affairs Research sponsored a survey of Nebraska child 
care arrangements. The r^ults of that survey were used in developing a chs^ter authored 
l^Dr.OiristineReedforAreferastoFo^C^tt:^^^ 1988 survey daia were also 

used hy a number of organizations working on child care policy, including the Nebraska 
Unicameral's Health and Welfare Committee. 

The 1990Nebraska Preschool Child Care Survey updates and expands the information 
obtained from the 1988 survey. In addition to publishing this report CPAR conducted a 
policy workshop during July to promote utilization of the valuable mformation collected 
through the 1990 survey. ... 

As «q>ected, the reaction to Dr. Funk's analysis and findings has been both posiUve 
and substantial In the future. CPAR will continue to periodically update its Nebraska 
Preschool Child Care Survey. Few policy issues hold as much potential to affect the lives 
of Nebraskans in the future as child care. 

On behalf of the Center for PubUc Affairs Research I want to thank Dr. Patricia Funk 
for her hard work on this project 



Russell L. Smith, Director 
Center for Public Affairs Research 
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Nebraska Preschool Chad Care Survey 1990: 
A Survey of Parents on Access to QuaU^ Chttd Care 



IntFoductton 

Hie 1990 Nebtaska Preschool Cbttd Care Suw^ was comlurted by the Center ta 
PublteSsl^iiattheUiiiveisi^ofNebiastoatOm^ 
J;S^odAn4^««» mterviewed in Maid. 1990 about child care arrangements and 

access to quality child care. 

Purpose 

Child care emerged as a major public po^k, issue during the "8°* be«nse^^ 
entn^ Into the workforce of uiq»iecedented numbers of mothers wiUi V^ol 
WMe^bate still comumS about the impacts of child care on the welfiire of 
focusaswecnter the 1990s isluwtoensure^^ 

SnW90). Tl»re are no indications that the ecM^ 

nZ motheis t6 seek empU^ment will dramaticall r chan^ to the *^ 
Smakers must assume that the majority of preschooldifl^ 

OM care policy changes currently are debated at both the state f«^,^^ 
EarUw researdiimfi^that presdiool child care arran^ments in Neteadoiffier m 

TteFmride current infbnnation to those mvohed ^ fonnutoing a^^ 
diildcieiwBdes'or Nebradcapiesdiooldiildren.lt eJamhuMltheratt of 
SS«^c^d«arearn^ts.am5parente'viewsonissu«rd^^^^ 

to QuaHcr diild care. The results of this survey i^date and ej^md the irformattra 

S)Sfrom the 1988 NebraskaPresdMol Child OjreStiweyco^ 

forAp^ Urban Researdi (now the Center for PubBc Affeirs Researdi) (Reed 1988. 

Funk 1990). 

Methodology 

ftofesrionalintetviewere administered the telephone suwey to a totd ^600parente 
who^Tleast one diild under the age of six who had not started tandergarten. 
ReLo^el^ randomly selected from master files compiled by a prwate mark« 
SpS&mof names ha addresses of Nebraska households with presdiool age 

"^^sltiLte samples of approximatefy equal numbers of households were randomly 
selmSfor Sfeight^erent coinw groups, dassified by population and moome 
S^rte^tS C population dasses were rural. smaU urban, large urban and 
meTop^^ Each Z ^bclassified into low income and middle upper mcome groups. 
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The purpose of this stratified design was to ensure sufficient numbers of respondents for 
comparisons of child care characteristics among different residence and income 
categories. For the two rural and small urban groups that had many countoe^ a subset of 
counties was randomly selected to represent the group and then households were ran- 
domly selected from the lists for those counties. In order to produce state-wide estunsrtes, 
the rcawnses were weighted based on eadi group's estimated proportion of preschool 
age (M^en inNebraska.Tte sampling methodology is discussed more fully m Appendix 

^ IntcrviewswereoonductedwiththepaiemwiththemostrcsponsibiUQrforchildc^^ 
or most knowledge about the diUd care arrangements for that househ^d. Mai^ of the 
contacted parents reported that both parents equally shared the child care respon- 
sibiUties. In sudi cases the interview was conducted with dther parent who was 

parti<4>ate. Most respondents were mothers, 18 percent were fathers and 1 respondent 

was & foster pareiiL « . 

SliditW different versions of the survey were administered to re^ndents bascdon 
theln^loyment status, Imt difld care information was obtained from both grouj». -Hie 
intei^lastedapprorimatdyZOmimitesforparentsusingcha^ 
other parents. The surv^ instrument is induded as AppendntB. 

AJldata presented in this report are based on the weighted sample. Tlie statewide 
(estimates have a sampling error <rf 3 to 4 percentage points. Uriess otheiwiM note4 ai^ 
reported group differences were found tobe significant at thePS percent confidence level 

orhigiher. 

Who Cares for Nebraska's Children? 

One objective of the child care survqr was to document the w^ in which preschool 
chfldren in Nebraska receive care. The rates of child care use and patterns of dm care 
arrangements are compared with national norms to provide a broader ^rspective on 
Nebraska child care. Characteristics of the different types of child care and tactore related 
to parents' chfld care choices are presented to provide a better picture of the Nebraska 
preschool child care systeu. 

Nebraska and U^. Preschool Child Care Rates 

The results of the Nebraska survey show child care rates were substantiaUy above the 
national norm: an estimated 72 percent of Nebraska preschool chUdren were in a regiJar 
chad care arrangement in 1990. compared to the national estimate of 62 percent for 1988 

(table 1 and figure !)• 

A Nebraska child was considered to be in <Md care if the primary caregiver was 

employedThisdefinitionappUedcvenifcarewasprovidcdbythefatherwhUethemother 
wOTked, or if the mo'her cared for the child while working at home. If the pnmary 
caregiver was not employed, the chUd was considered to be in child care if someone else 
cared for the child on a regularly scheduled basis each week. 

The estimated national preschool child care rate is based on a recent child he^th 
survey (National Center for Healtii Statistics 1990) and labor force participation rates for 
mothere of preschool age children (Bureau of Labor Statistics 1988). The defimtion of 
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TtoWe 1. Pereent In CUId Care wid Mother's Employment Status: 
Preschool Chlldrea in Nebraska, 1 990, and the United States, 1988 

" Netxasica United Stales 

1990* 1988t 



Percent of prcscfaooi chiktroi 
in regular care airangement 

Peicent of presctiooi diiktrai 
with an enjjiayed moUKT 

*Tbe Ndiitsfct tc<i] {Htscbocd chad cue ttse titet uid mjtkvi^^ 

cbiMicaperkMttelnldbetweeatiiiveyedboafetelik^ 
motbcav hto « her NcbrMVi rtfimitrt wiquired thk adjuttaxal- 
tBtttmtted fiomitatapablisbedtvNatkMil Ce^ 
Bmcmt of Labor Statbties. i9SS. See Nate L 



72.4 



6Z2 



67.4 



53.5 




chad care used by the national survey was comparable to the one used for the Nebraska 

^^*^c reason Nebraska preschool chUd care rates were found to be so high was that 67 
percent of preschool children in the surveyed households had an employed mother 
Smparcd to the national estimate of 54 percent A Nebraska mother was considered to 
be enmlwed if she worked any hours on a regular weekly basis for pay or for a family 
business. Seventy-three percent of the mothers classified as employed worked fuU-time, 
that is, 35 hours or more a week. Other recent Nebraska data provide employment rate 
estimates for mothers of preschool age children that are reasonably close to the estimate 
from this survey.^ 

3 
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Characterisacs Related lo the Use of Preschool ChUd Care in Nebraska 

In Nebraska, several famUy characterise - were found to be related to whether or not 
a parent used preschool clnld care (table 2>. The primary determinate of preschool child 
care use is, of courf e. the mother's employment status, AU presdiool children wth an 
employed mother were, by definition, in child care, co^^>a^ed to only 16 percent of those 
whose mother was not employed. OveraU 93 percent of the surveyed preschool children 
who were in child care had an enq>loyed mother. The other femily characteristics found 
to be significantly related to the use of child care were the chfld's age and annual 

household income. . i i.mj 

R^^ess of age, the majority of Nebraska preschool children were in child care, 
hiduding 57 percent of those under 1 year of ^e (figure 2). TTie Nebr aska finding do not 
show the steady age-related increase in child care rates found in the national cMd health 
survw (National Center for Health Statistics 1990). In Nebraska, child caic lat^ in- 
creased substantial^ between chfldren less than 1 year of age and those 2 years of age» 

and then were at a relatwety constant, high level across the rest of the preschool age 

groups. 

Household income was related to the use of diild care in a somewhat complex manner 
(fifiurc 3). Children from the poor^ households, those with annual incomes of less than 
$10,aX]^ were the least Iiketytobeirfaccdm<Mdcare(50percent).Themajorityof these 

houscholdsat the lowest incomegroupwcrehcadedbyasingle,unfinipl(Q^ 
of whom did not use child care. However, diildrenfai households with incomesof 
to $14,999 were most likcfy to have an employed mother and, therefore, most likety to be 
in child care (82 percent). 



lUbfe 2. Ffeiccnt la CaJld ^ Sdedtd Cbuiic^ 
Preschool C&Udrai. 1990 





Percent in 
CbildCSne 


Nimiberof 
Re^xndeats 


MoUjcf's cmptaymcnt status: 
CurreatJy employed 


100^ 
15^ 


403 
188 


Ageatlastbiitbds^ 
Ixatban 1 
t year old 
2 years oU 
3yearsoid 
4yeanold 

5 yean old (not in sdKMl) 


56.6 
722 
80^ 
77.1 
82J 
76.0 


114 
143 
92 
89 
115 
48 


Annual bottseboid fooooie: 
Less tban $10,000 
$10,000 -514^ 
$15,000- $24,999 
$25,000- $34,999 
$35,000 and above 


50.1 
81.8 
663 
79.9 
77.4 


14 
25 
146 
166 
192 


Total prescboot cfaildreo 


72.4 


599 



slatisttcally dgmficant «t » 95 percent or greater coofklefioe level. 
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Figure 2. Pmrot in Child Care by Nebraska Preschool 
ChUdrai^ 1990 




AotttlLMt Birthday 



Ftgpre 3. Pta«nl Ui ChUd Care by Household 
Preschool CbOdmit 1990 




(10,000 



$10,000- 



C16.000' 
Annual Household inoomo 



§26,000- 
$34^ 



§35,000 



CMd care rates dropped off to 66 percent for households with incomes of $ ^ 
$24 999 and increased to 79 percent for those in households with mcomes of $25,00) and 
ab<^e. In order for a mother to have the option to stay out of the worirforcc, the father 
must eani an adequate income. In this survey, the income threshold at whic^ 
percentage of mothere in two parent households stayed out of the workforce was m the 
range of $15,000 to $19,999. . t a tu. 

Some children were in child care even though then- mothers were unemployed The 
highest rate of child care use by unemployed mothers was for those in households eammg 
$35,000 and more (23 percent). 

t 



Several other famUy characteristics were examined but not found to be significanUy 
related to whether or not a parent used child care-Hie unrelated characteristics included 
number of parents in the household, number of preschool children, the presence of school 
age children, and population class of the county of residence. 

Differences in Nebraska and UJ5. CWId Care Arrangements 

Nebraska preschool children not only were more likely to be placed in child care than 
the national norm, but also received different types of care than the n^onal pattern 
(National Center for Health Stetistics 1990) (table 3; figures 4A, 4B). TTie maiority of 
preschool<MdcarearTangementsinNebraskaandintheUnitedStateswerehome4>as^ 

rather than center-based (day care centers and preschools). However, in Ncbrasto 
home4iased care r^resented 79 percent of aU the care arrangements. cons)ared to only 

66 percent nationally. 

fa Nebraska, home-based care was more likely to be outside the child's hoi^ and 
provided by a nonrelative than the national norm. Mothers working at home and feUiers 
provided approjdmatety one quarter of the home-based care in both Nebraska md the 
U.S. However, other relatives provided only U percent of home-based care m Nebraska, 
compared to 30 percent nationally. ^ 

PcrWs the most distinctive and important Nebraska child care feature identified ^ 
this survey is that 46 percent of aU preschool child care arrangements were provided by 
a nonrelative at a home other than the child's. National^, only 21 peixent of preschool 
diild care arrangements feU into this category. whichgeneraUy is referred to as fenulyd^ 



care. 



3. Prtrowy aiUd Cm« Amuigeiiieiit* Iv Scl^ 
Fitschool CUidEVO In Cyid Ciiv in Ntifraslo. 1990, aad tte 





Nebrmka 
1990 


1988* 




•Percem tHstributkn* 


Primary child care arrangcmcois: 
Indiil(r8tiaiiie: 

Mf^bo^ white woddDg 

Fitber 

OtberreSative 
NoarelaUve 
(Total) 


6^ 
113 
3^ 
4.7 
(27.0) 


4w7 
12.9 
8.6 
7.6 
(33.8) 


Inanotberliome: 
Relative 
Noo relative 
(Total) 


5.8 
46.1 
(51.9) 


lU 

2U 
(32.6) 


OrganizaJ group care: 
Day care CJcntcrs 
FresdKX^ 
(Total) 


17.2 
3:2 
(20.4) 


7^ 
23.4 
(31.2) 


Other 


0.7 


2.5 


TcMal 


100.0 


100.1 



*Soufr€: NatkMial Ccotcrfor Health Slatistks, 1990. Sec note 1. 



figure 4A. Priinaiy CMd 0« Airangpmenis by Settiog 
Fk^videR Nebraska Preschool Oiildreii, 1990 




Other 
a7 



FIgiuv 4B. Prtowy ChUd Qto Ammgeiiieats by Setting 
Provider: VS. Preschool CMdren, 1988 



other: Child's homa 




Nebraska preschool duld care also diverges from the national pattern for center-based 
care arrangements. As was noted earUer. arrangements in Nebraska were more bkely to 
be home-based, and consequenUy, there was a lower prevalence of center-based care than 
the national average. Furthermore, day care centers dominated these arrangements in 
Nebraska, whereas preschools were dominate nationaUy. The use of day care centers ui 
Nebraska was twice the national average (17 percent vs. 8 percent), whUe the use of 
preschools was only a fraction of the national average (3 percent vs. 23 percent). 

Some of the Nebraska-U.S. differences m the use of center-based child care may be 
attributed to different regulations among tiie states. For example, no Nebraska <^aren 
below tiie age of 3 were reported to be attending preschool, whereas 2 year old chfldren 
may have attended preschools in other states. However, tiie Nebraska-U.S. differences 
in preschool attendance were just as large for 4 and 5 year old chUdren as for tiiose 2 and 
3 years old. 
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Some of the differences between the Nebraska and U.S. data on the use of preschools 
and day care center also may be due to reporting errors by parents who failed to 
distinguish correctly between day care centers and preschools. Sudi errors, however, are 
unWtely to account for the dramatic differences between the Nebraska and U.S. data. 
Becauw the percent of arrangements identified as presdiools was so small, and because 
of questions about the accuracy of classifications, preschools and day care centers have 
been combined for most of these analyses. ^ ., ^ u 

To summarize. Nebraska preschool child care is dominated by family day care home^ 
unlike the national pattern of home-based care l^.a relative, or in the child s home, ^d 
enroUment in preschools. This may represent a desirable situation, customized to the 
n<;eds and vahi« of Nebraska parents, or it m^ reflect inadequate access to q^^^ 

care in Nebraska. The rest of this report exammes Nebraska pr^ool cWld «re 
arrangements in more depth, focushig on parents' views on topics related to their access 
to quality diild care. 

Oassification of Nebradsa ChUd Care Arran^ents 

The foUowing child care arrangemem categories have been used for this analysis: 
w rkinflparentcare,hiformalhomecare,registereddaycarehomes,andorsanize^^^^ 

care^STnL Only four categories have ^n^^ to cMfy the P^^^^^^f. 
arrangemems histead of the more nmnei&is types hsted ^ve in the con^M^n of 
Neb^ and U.S. chad car« patterns. The smaller number of categones fedHtatcs 
oimparisom among types of diild care, and are nearfy identical to tte^ 
thnSsS Nebraska Prcsdiool Child Care Survey (Reed 1988^ 

Respondents who used difld care on a regular basis were asked a series of q^estions 
to estabUdi the main type of child care arrangement that was used for the selected survey 
child. The first questions determmed whether the care arrangement was m tlw child s 
home, another home, a day care center or a pr«chooL The chfld care provider and 
registration status were also obtahied for home-based arrangement. 

The distribution of the care arrangements for Nebraska preschool diddren m chfld 
care and summary definitions of each diild care category are presented m table 4 and 
figures. 

ir<dfciifgP«/«i/Cii^. Nearly one fifth (ISpercent) of preschTO^ 
wasprovidedbyworkhigparents.Tbis category refers toaparentcann^ 
worWng at hoine. or one employed parem caring for the chfld while the other parent is 
at woriL Both parents, or a smgle parent, are enq>loyed. It has been included as a difld 
care arrangement because some type of care arrangement must be made for a preschool 
chfld whfle the primary careghrer is working. . ^ . ^ 

An arrangement was classified as working parent care when the parent reported that 
the primary caregiver was en^loyed and that durii^ the hours the prunary ^egiver 
worved the chfld was cared for mamfy by the primary care- ver or the employed sp(mt. 

In five percent of the surveyed households that used chfld care, the preschool <Md 
was cared for by a parem who provided informal or registered home c^e for other 
chfldren. These arrangements were classified as working parent care rather than mformal 
home care or a registered day care home, in order to maintain a distmction between 
parental and nonparental care. 
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TWjle 4. Prlmaiy ChUd Care Categories and Distribntloa of Arrangcinents: Nebniska Preschool 
Cblldrai in ChUd Care, 1990 ■ 



Type of Care 



Wofking"parcoi 



home 
Organia 

Total 



DefiniUoo 


Percent Ch 
Primaiy 


Fartai while woridog, 


1&4 


employed (went white 




^x>usci$workiQg. 




Noo parental, unre^stered 


41.7 


home-based care 




Registered £amil)r or group 


19.5 


day care home 




Day care centers, prescboois 


20.4 




100.0 



Number 
of 

Respoodents 



Estimated 
Number of 
CbUdreo* 



81 

184 
86 
90 

441 



17.000 

39,000 
18.000 
19,000 
93.000 



•B«ed «!• to*aI of l»4»0pi«dioold»Iltea i0 Ncbmto 
Match 1990 by the NcbiKlai I>q»«tiwat of B^^^ 



Figure 5. Primary Care Ar ranermf n ts by T^pc of ChUd Care; 
Nebraska Preschool Chidren, 1990 



informs! Hwne Cars 
417 




Working Parent 
ia4 



Organfzsd Qrot4> Care 

2a4 



Registered Day Cera 
le.e 



Mostworkingparentcarewas provided by eII^>loyedpareatsathome in theiroff-work 
hours (table 5). Presumably, the parents' work hours were staggered so that the father 
provided child care while the mother was working, and vice-versa. Working parent care 
sUso was provided by parents while they worked at home, primarily by mothers. 

Infbmud Home Carv, Informal home care was predominant (42 percent). It refers to 
any nonparental, home-based care arrangement that is not registered as a family or group 
day care home. In this sto^ we classified an arrangement as informal home care when 
the foUowing conditions wers reported by the parent: care was located in a home, the care 
provider was iiot a parent, care was provided for only one family, or care was provided for 
more than one family and the home was not registered. 
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Aiw home used for child care can be re^tered if ii compUes wi^ regulations, but 
registrationisrequircdonlywhcncareisprovidedformorethanthreechadr^^ 

theprovider*s own children) from moic than one family. Home care provided without 
chargeorforgrandchildrenisalso exempt fromregistrationreqmrements.Appron^ 

one fourth of the unregistered home care arrangements should have been reared 
according to state regulations (table 6). An estimated 9,500 Nebraska preschool duldrcn 
were in illegally operated family day care homes in 1990. 

H^ktend Dm Can Home, One fifth of the chad care arrangements were in private 
homJiegistered with theNebraskaDepartment of Social Servi^asfe^^ 
care hom^ Registered d^ care home regulations are primarily for health and s^ety. 
Among other cMditions they limit the number of chfldrcn that can be cared for ^ aiy 
one time, based on whether the children arc infants, other preschool agM»r 
In ceneraL the limits arc eight diildren in a family d^ care tome and 12 

ffoup dar care home including the provider's own diildrcn under 8 years of af - Grm^) 

danr<arehomesarerequiredtohaveatleasttwocareprovideis¥fliennw^^ 

are in attendance. The director of a group d^ care home is required to have family or 

eroup dfflr care home oq>erience or the equivalent of 2 credit hours of tramijg. 

tothisstodywedassifiedanarrangementasaregistereddaycarehomeiftheparcnt 

reported: care was located in a home, the card provider was not a parent, care was 
provided for more than one family, and the home was registered. ^ , . 

The respondents were asked if a home care arrangemem was registered <mly when 

care was prwided for children from more than one fanuly, since smgle ewe is 
excluded from the registration requirements. Parents were not asked to differentiate 

lUrfe 5. Ftavot Cbild Care and Work RdatioiMhlps: Nebraska 
Pitsc&oolCWWreii In Woridng Parent Care. 1990 



MataC^ Provider and ^ . 

^Relatfacship PcroemDfeiiib«tk» 

Motberwarldog at borne: 
Cbild care provider 

Otbtf borne work ' 
Father woridog at borne 

Employed parent! while not at work 60.4 
Total 



iva>le & RegnlatkKi Status of Unregistered, Informal Home Care 
Arrangements for Nebraska Presdioot ChadrKt, 1990* 



Regulation Status 


Percent Distributioo 


Reglstratioo not required 
Sboutdbereg^^ 


754 
24.4 


Total 


100.0 



■Based oo parents' reports of d»*f f tcristics of the e«re anangcmcnt. 
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between a registered family ai.d group care home. Group homes provide only 8 
percent of total regUtered day care home c^adty (see table 14). 

OmwtoiJ Group Can Center. Only 20 percent of the main Pf^°o' ^« 
in lltebraska were in an organized group care center, 'f^^^ 
S and preschools. No parents reported that their chUd attended « Head Start 
program, althwgh it was included as a child care category ^^^'^.f^^^'^ 
a3^<^d wTin a Head Start program, the parent most likely classified the arrange- 
ment as a preschool or d^ care center. _,i,aj-„- 

DwcMecenteisaiefedtttiesdesignedandlicensedfororgamzed.p)updiad^e^ 

Dire^ are reouired to havre 2 years of organized gro-^ care crpeiieiioe or 6aed« 
SS^reT^wSng. Teaching staff must ha»e 12 dock hours of msetv.ce training 

^'&ooU are facilities designed and Ucensed for early f^^^^SH^^^^ 
tors^wSed to have the ejwalent of 6 aedlt hours of ea^ «!lnMh«Kl education 

53ngorlyearofpresdioole»perience.Insetvicetrainhigisre<pnredfortheteadin^ 

ages and munber of drildren that canbe car^ for at one toe in an oi^nfa«d 
aoupo«LiMtydepeadsonfactoissuchasspaceand8tattC^ 
SeXem-srepwtttet the diad was cared ftainaday care 

Ethan two thirds of difldren in organized group care centers were in fedhties 
opSS^ tadividuals or corporations (taMe 7). Churd.^ and oft;«no»P»fi« 
Szatioil^ted the fadlities attended by 18 percent «^_«^**»: * 
^^were in fadBties provided by the parent's en^loyer. and «nly 5 percent were m 
fadlities provided by a public sdiooL 

«rte7.T>pe.ofO|ieriitoriforChUdQmCeQla*N^^ 

47J 

IfxSvkluat 1:.^ 

Cocporatioo ''^ 

Emptaycr oj 

Cburcb o2 
Other nonprofit 

Public sdKxii ^'i 

Other "-^ 

Total 



Comparison of Nebraska ChUd Care Patterns in 1988 and 1990 

TTicbasicpattemofpreschoolchUdcarearraiigementsinNel^^^ 
between 1988 and 1990 The 1988 suivey separate^ examined chfld care for households 
^SoSd^^^^^ priman^ caregivers. THe distribution of the four mam 

TcS^d c^e for prLhool chUdren with an employed primary caregiver m this 

^ey(seetebl^^ 
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of no more than 2 percentage points were weU within the range of sampling errors for the 
surveys. Wc have no direct evidence, however, about changes in the percent of preschool 
children in chUd care during that same period because the 1988 survey did not obtam that 

information. . , 

One difference that emerged was an inaease in the proportion of chUd care provided 
by friends and neighbors, from 23 percent in 11988 to 36 percent in 1990, with a correspond- 
ing decrease in other, nonrelative fanuly day care. One hypothesis for this inaease m care 
provided by friends and nei^bors is that as the demand for chUd care has increased to a 
very high level inNebraska. femily day care homes have become more localized. Providers 
who once served femilics across town, now might be able to find cnougb dients in their 
own neighborhood or among their group of friends. If this Iqfpothcsis is correct, it impUcs 
that child care rates inaeased substantially between 1988 and 1990. 

There is additional, indirect evidence of an increase in the percent of preschool 
chfldren in chfld care; the number of registered feraily d^ care home positions increased 
18 percent, from an estimated 15,500 in 1988 (Reed 1988) to 18,271 in 1990 (see table 
14). The increase cannot be accounted for by an increase in the proportion of child care 
arrangements in .egistercd homes, since that did not change significant^ between the 
1988 and 1990 auveys. Nor, is there ai^ evidence for an increase in the total number of 
preschool chfldren in Nebraska during that period An alternative eiplanation is that the 
useof registered day care homes increased by 18 percent between 1988 and 1990bccause 
of a corresponding increase in the percent of preschool chfldren placed in chfld care 
during that same period. ^ ^ ^ ^. «. j 

Its difificult to believe that chfld care rates could have inaeased that dramatocall r in 
such a short period of time. One weakness in the estimate is that the number of registered 
fomiW day care home positions fluctuates con^derably from month to month. However, 
the avaflable data provide indirect evidence of a feirly substantial increase in Nebraska 
preschool chfld care rates between 1988 and 1990. 

Comparative Features of Child Care Arrangements 

In addition to the different characteristics used to define them, chfld care arrange- 
ments vary in a number of other inqx>rtant ways (table 8). 

Harm in Can. Preschool chfldren were m tiieir primary chfld care arrangements an 
average of 32 hours per week, ranging from 29 hours for informal home care to 36 hours 
for working parent care. These high hours of attendance reflect the feet that nearly three 
fourths of toe of tiie working mothers were employed fuU time. 

Disiasice Fnm Home. Most chfldren who were cared for in arrangements located 
outside tiieir home did not have to travel for. The average distance in time from home to 
tiie care arrangement was reported to be 7 minutes. Oifldren spent tiie least amount of 
time traveling to informal care arrangements (6 minutes) and tiie most traveling to 
organized group care centers (8 minutes). 

Fees, The average fee for paid arrangements was $43 a week. Among fee-based 
arrangements, organized group care centers averaged $53 a week compared to $40 a week 
for botii informal and registered day care home arrangements. However, 13 percent of 
informal home care arrangements were provided witiiout charge, primarily by relatives. 
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TVibleg. Selected ChBd Care Characteristics 1^1^ of Ca^ 

ChUdrep I n ChUd Care. 1990 

• ~ Type of Care Arrangement 

Ofganizod 
Group Care 
Ctfltcr Totel 



Woridog 
Parrot 
Care 


Informal 
Home 
Care 


Registered 
D^Carc 
Home 


35.7 


2&9 


32i 


NA 




62 


NA 


$40 


$40 


loao 


1Z8 


0.0 


3.0 


2.9 


5.0 


100.0 


1O0 

if 


1.5 


loao 

NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 
23.4 
S&S 
18.! 


NA 

ao 

59.7 
403 


NA 


24.0 


48.8 


233 


15.7 


205 



Average hours per 
week in care 

Avnage distame firom 
borne in minutes 

Average weekly fee 
forfee^tasedcaie 

Percent provided 
without cbarge 

Number of cbildren 
perprovidCT 

PcKCTt located 
tnchikri borne 

Feroemia'jQme-based 
careprovfded 

Bjrpaicat 

^relative 

^firieatf/iaeigbbor 

^odier 

Feroeat of borne care 
pnivideitvitb Cfwn cbildtea 
iamangBflieot 

Avetage number of 
flooolbt fa current 

arrangement 

petDeatortreatereaofideacc IweL 



32.4 
83 
$53 
105 
5S 
00 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 



16.6 



315 
6j6 

$43 

25.7 
3.8 

ZtX) 



18.4 
9.7 
36X) 
155 



34.1 



183 



Eleveiioercent of organized group care center arrangenients were also provided without 
S i^d^^^e^^^^^ subsidized by the Nebraska Department of Soaal 
Services and etnployeis. 

fafflftralVTJ'hjria^.TTie number of chiMrenperpn^ 
natiMdTerSe rfsTfNational Center for Health Statistics 1990). In Neb.-aska. there 
^CeS^tothenunAerofchildrenperproviderforregiste^ 
To)Zi organiad group care centers (5.5). Working parent and informal home care 
arwngementetodfCTrer children per provider (3.0 and 2.9. respecdvefy). 

Loeatbn a Home-basal Care. Most nonparental home care was located fa fte 
provider's home.TVeuty percent of the informal home care '«^«\«»«*««'°^ 
fa the dnld's home compared to less than 2 percent of registered day care home 

arrangements. 

Pnmden of Horn-based Care. More than half the informal and registered homewre 
arran^^nts were provided by someone who was reportei to beafaend or 

9 peJ^m and eO^rcent, respectively). However, relaUves provided nearly 

13 

22 



one quarter of the informal home care but operated none of the registered day care 
homes. 

Pnmder's Ouldnn. Ahnost half the restored day care home providers had chUdren 
of theu- own in the arrangemi^ut, compared to one quarter of those providing informal 
home care. 

Months in Can ArrangBmenL Nebraska preschool child care arrangements vj^ere 
relatively stable; duldren had been in their primary care arrangement for an averse of 
18 months. Hie average time was longest for working parent care (24 months) and 
registered day care homes (21 months), and the shortest was for informal home care (16 
months) and organized gy.t>up care centers (17 months). 

Parents' Choices of Child Care Arrangements 

Nebraska parents use a diversity of preschool chUd care arrangements, ranging from 
informal homecarcpiovidedbyafianilymenibcr to Ucenscdpreschools with traii^ 
m ttroe pf care a parent chooses reflects parental resource and preferences as weU as 
the avail^iUQr of acceptable options. Each type of arrangement can provide quabty care 
that meets the needs or preferences of some parents. However, each type also can be 
unsatisfectoiy because the quaUty of care is poor or it does not meet the parent s needs. 

Public policy can address child care needs more effectively when the underlying 
fectors that affect parents' choices of child care arrangements are better undcistood. The 
survey examined several a^iectsof parents* preferences and constraints in their d^^ 
choic«s.Theretotionshipsbetwecnhouseholddiaracteristicsandtypeofchadcarer^^ 

the personal circumstances that affected chfld care decisions. Parents' perception of their 
options aiid the reasons for their choices show the extent to which choices were based on 
characteristics and quaUty of ihe care arrangement or on various logistiral constramts 
such as oosx and convenience. 

Characteristics Related to of CMd Care Used 

For those parents who used chfld care, the ^ of care arrangement was related to 
several household characteristics (table 9) and enq>loyment patterns (table 10). 

Number of Fa- mis in HousehM Relatwely few of the airv^ed parents were sin^e or 
had an absent spouse. Those single parents who used chfld care were mdflcely to rely on 
working parent care, shice there was no spouse present to provide care whfle flie pnmffljr 
caregwer worked. Their children were more likely than those in two-parent households 
to be in informal home care and organized *TOup care centers and less likely to be m 
registered day care homes. Since single parent households tended to have lower mcomes 
thSitwoparent households, informal homecareprovidedbyarelative, friend orneigh 

for little or no charge may have been the most ^ordable option, 

Number ofPnschod CkUdren, Approjdmately one third of the surveyed parents had 
more than one preschool child. Those parents were more likefy to provide workingparent 

care and less likely to use registered day care homes and organized group care centers. 
The higher cost of paying for the care of two or more children may have compeUed some 
parents to provide their own child care by working at home or staggering work shifts. 
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mie 9. DislrilHitloii of ChUd Care AiranpMncnts T^pc of Care and Selected Household 
Characteristics: Nebraska Preschool ChBdren Child Caret 1»0 



Selected HouseboM 
Gbaiacteristks 



Working 
Core 



of Care AfrangwMOt 
Informal Regbtcied Organtod ^"S*^ 

Tjtal Respoodeots 



Home 
Oare 



EtayCarc 
Home 



Group Care 
Center 



-Percem DisiribuUoa- 



Number of parents: 
TWoparcflls 


2.0 
19.6 


54.6 
40.8 


11.8 
20.1 


31.6 
19.6 


100.0 

mi 


29 
412 


FitsdiooldiiklrHi: 
One 

More tlian one 


14.0 
26l4 


403 
44.1 


135 


16l0 


100.0 
100.0 


283 
158 


Scbootagechildreo: 
Kooe 

Ooeormoie 


11.6 
23.9 


47.9 

37j0 


18.0 

'Nl B 
OS3& 




100.O 

mo 


192 
248 


Ageatlastbiitliday: 
UttttoDlyear 
1.2yeaisald 
S-Syeanold 


IZ2 
16.8 
21.9 


sai 

45.1 
36.0 


183 
245 
155 


19.4 
13.7 
2&6 


mo 

100.1 

mo 


64 
177 
200 


Annual bousebokl 

iDoome: 
Lesr than $15,000 

$15^- $24^999 
$25,000-534^ 
$35,000 and atnve 


253 
25.1 
25.8 
7.1 


47.6 
44.4 
33.1 
43.1 


13.V 

122 
15.4 
293 


183 
25.7 
205 


100.0 
100.0 

mo 

100.0 


28 
97 
133 
148 


Emplaymeitt ftatus of 
primacy car^iver 
Emptoyed 
Nocemplasied 


19.8 
NA 


41:9 
38.2 


20.1 
115 


182 
503 


100.0 
lOOi) 


411 

30 


C3£es of county (tf 
rcskkooe:* 
Rural 

SaaOuttan 
Large urtan 
Metropolitan 

Total 


12^ 
1&7 
1&5 
19.2 

1&4 


S&l 
482 
42.7 
35.4 

41.7 


18.8 
2a7 
21.4 
185 

193 


103 
12.4 
17.4 
26.9 

20.4 


10O.O 
100.0 

mi 

99.9 
100.0 


64 
72 
93 
212 

441 



*CboatydOTififtrinnr 
EUtnl -ooptaoeof2,SOOof Qxse 
SfnaQ liftas * Ittgest ptee 2,500 to 9,999 

ccot or greater confidence IcMcL 



Age ofPtvsdufol ChiltL Infonnal home care was the predominant arrangement for e^ch 
age group. However, this type of care was most prevalent for those less than 1 years old. 
Children 1 and 2 years old were more likely than younger or older children to be in 
registered day care homes. Those 3 years and older were more likely to be in organized 
group care centers than were younger children. 

Prvs&tce of School Age Children. The majority of surveyed households had at least one 
school age child. Those households were more likely to use working parent care and less 
likely to use informal home care than households with no school age children. If cost was 
the primary reason for the higher use of working parent care, then one would have 
expected a reduction in the use of organized group<are centers. It may be that school age 
children, especially older ones, helped in the provision of working parent care, perhaps 
by taking care of the preschool child during short periods of time when neither parent 
could be home. 

BouseboU Income, Household income level was also found to be related to the Qipe 
of child caie arrangement the parent used (figure 6). In general, the use of workingparent 
and informal home care arrangements decreased with increased household income. 
Children in households with annual incomes Jess than $25,000 were more Ukely than 
others to rely on informal care and less likely to use registered day care or organized group 
care. This pattern was strongest for those in households with incomes less than $15,000. 



Figure & IMstribiitloo of €3iUd Csre Anangemcnts by Household 
Income: Nebraska Preschool ChlldPen, 1990 




9VfiOO 93*J^ fS4^ •ntfabow 

Afmual Household income 

Type of Cart ArranQemant 
■H VStorkIng Paivnl C*rm ^ Infermai Horn* Cm 

C-] l^lBtorad Day Caw ^ Orsanlz»d Group C«r* 



Children in households with annual incomes of $25,000 to $34,999 were less likely 
than other children to be in informal care arrangements and more likely than others to 
be in organized group care centers. Children in the highest income households ($3 J,000 
a year or more) were unlikely to be m working parent care and more Ukely than other 
children to be in registered day care homes. 
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Residence, Informal home care was the most prevalent child care arrangement, regard- 
less of the population dass of the county of lesidence (figure 7). However, the use of 
informal home care was highest in rural counties and decreased with increasmg popula- 
tion, niere was a corresponding increase in the use of organized group care centers with 
increasing population. The use of these centers was most prevalent m metrof ohtan 
counties. 

Figure 7. Distributioa of ChUd Care Amuigments by Class of 
County: Nebraska Preschool Children, 1990 




Rural 8rmH Urtim Large Urban 

Oass of County of R0fiid«no«* 



MatropeUtan 



Typ« of Caro Arrangement 
■1 WOrklnp Pamnt Cara ^ informal Homa Caia 

ED Baolttarad Day Cara ^ Or8«nl»d OroMp Cara 

■See ttirfe 9 for definitkMis of oownty classes. 



EmpU^meia Status. Unen^>loyed primary caregivers were unlikely to use child care, 
but the ones who did use chfld care were more likely than those who were employed to 
use an organized group care center. 

Part-iime, Evening, and Weekend Emptt^yment, Employment characteristics of both 
parents were related to the type of duld care used when the primary caregiver was 
enmloycd (table 10). If at least one parent worked part time the child was more Ukely 
than other chUdren to be in workii^ parent care and less likely to be in a registered d^ 
care home or an organized group care center. If either parent worked evening or night 
shifts, or worked weekends, the child was more likety than other children to be in working 
parent care and less likely to be iii an organized groiq> care center. 

Part-time cn^loyment and evemng, night or weekend shifts are patterns which make 

it easier for two employed parents to share chUd care responsibiUties These patterns also 
make it mof c difficult to use organized group care centers which tend to have fixed, week 
day operation hours. Part-time enq)Ioyment also limits income and m^ ejqilam the lower 
reliance on registered day care homes and organized group care centers. 

S^-empiaymenL Self-employment by the mother, but not the father, was also related 
to the type of chUd care arrangement Children whose mothers were self-employed were 
much more likely to be in working parent care (primarily by the mother while workmg at 
home) than children whose mothers worked for someone else. 
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Tatite 10. DislributioB oTCSUd Cafe AmuDgenieats by Parent Employmeot Characteristics: Nebraska 

Preschool Childrea with Emplo yed Primary Caitgjvtr, 1990 

TVpe of Cbtb Arraogement 

WorirfDg Infcnnal Registefed Organiztd Number 
Parent Home Day Oa« GroupOare of 
Caxt CaiT Home Center Total Respondents 

Feroeni Distrit itioo — - 



Part-time emptaymeat: 
Mother andAJrCaihcr 
Neither isuest 


3Z4 

lyj 


409 
423 


14.6 
233 


12.1 
21.7 


100.0 
100.0 


144 
264 


Eveaiogorni^ihifis: 
Mother aiKVorEulier 
Neither parem 


2SSi 


4U 

413 


215 
193 


11.9 
23.6 


99.9 
100.0 


182 
225 


Weekend ihifis: 
Mother and^fiather 
Ndther parent 


213 
ISS 


433 
3&1 


204 
20.1 


14.1 

26lO 


100.1 
100.0 


263 
14S 


Mothet^ employment: 
Self-empiajfed 
Emptaycd by other 

Total 


50.7 
19.8 


32.9 
43.6 

41.9 


5.7 

23.6 

20.1 


lOS 
19.2 

1&2 


100.1 
100.0 

100.0 


69 

333 

411 



iV'o«gDifftmwsfatliedi«tribBtiooofcMMcwir^^ 
peiteot or gTBiter oaofideaoe leweL 



Choosing Among Oilltl Care Options 

Parents were asked what other diild care options, if any, they considered, and if none, 
what other options would have been available to them, i^roximately half the parents 
sjid th^ considered one or more other options (taWe 11). Most of the other jwents 
reported that other child care options were available but they did not consider them when 
they made their current child care arrangement SUghtty more than 10 percent reported 
there were no other child care options available. 

Parents using working parent care were least likely to have considered other options 
that were available. Those using working parent care and organized group care centers 
were more likely than others to report that no other options were available to them. 

Parents chose their diild care arrangements for a variety of reasons related to their 
attitudes about child care quality and various logistical considerations. Some, as we have 
noted above, beUeved the one they used was their only option. Parents were asked why 
they chose the current mainchild care arrangement instead of aiqr other options thatwcre 

available to them. TTie question ivas open-ended and parents gave as maiqr as three 
reasons for their choice. Eadi reason was coded into one of seven categories, four 
pertahiing to the quality of care and three pertainhig to logistical aspects of the arrange- 
ment (table 11). . . 

For parents who reported they had no other chUd care options available to them, the 
reason was coded under the category "nothjig else available or suitable." That category 
also included reasons for not choosing an available option because it was fiiU or not 
available for the time or circumstances needed. 
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T^ble IL Cooslderatioo of OOwr OiUd Cw Options and 
Neimisin Paimtsof P>^sdioolCmdreninChMdCarct990 



WorkiDg 
Parcm 

Care 



Type of Care 

Informal Registered 
Day Care 
Home 



Organized 
Group Care 
Center 




Consideration of otber diild 

care options: 
<Mier qiUaos oonsideied 
ptber opiiona not ooiBidered 
No dlier optiom svaflable 

Tocal 

ReaaoQi for pareatt* ctMioe 
ofcuvnrangemcni: 

Quality of care: 
Fitfeired fiunily membeiAelative 

Oonfideooebipravider 
ImSvidual/kmaB group Ktdag 
EduGBtionAleveiapmeat program 

Loigisticr 
ftun tbe most afEofdable 
Locttiani«» more ooovenient 
Nodiiageiie available 
oriuttaWet 

Suimnuy of reasons: 

008% of care 

Total 



28.1 
99^ 



48.7 
413 
lOO 

100.0 



55.4 
402 
45 

100.1 



56.2 
293 
143 

lOOJO 



-F^cem Who Gave Hiat ^xdfied Reason*- 



41.7 
42 
7.1 
2.9 

35.1 
7.7 

208 



11.9 
38.6 
243 
22 

122 
15.1 



0.0 
65.6 
17.4 

6.6 

6.0 
152 



3.1 
30.8 

&1 
32.7 

6.9 
23.1 



46.8 

532 

lOOO 



ia5 17.1 20.8 

^Pcfwat of AO Reasons 

70:1 595 
29J9 405 

100.0 lOOX) 



62.7 
373 



100.0 



47.7 
4X.7 

ia7 

100.1 



133 
2JS 
165 
9.4 

142 
15A 

192 



60j6 
394 

IOOjO 



O 



Overall, parents reported their choices were prindpally based on quaUly of cmc 
reasons^^rcentofallreasom).TOspatternappUedtoanwesofcareai^^ 

except woridi^ parent care, for which slightfy more than half the reasons for choice were 

'"^^ins dvea for the choices of care arrangement differed significantf y amoi^ Wes 
ofcare-Theprindpalreasonsgivenbyparemsusingworkingparentcarewerepreference 

for a parent provider and aftordabiUty. Informal home care arrangements woe chwen 
ScXSdenceintheproWder/andsmaUgrouportadividualattentt^^ 
ofSTnts using registered care, homes dted confidence in the provider as a reawn 
Ki«. m pri^pal reasons given for choice of organized group o.re centers were 
confidence in the provider, education or development program, and convenience of 
locatioiL 

t 
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The provider was clearly a key factor in parents' choices of chUd care arrangements 
but it is not dear whether that took precedence over other considerations sudi as the use 
ofhoinc-basedcarevcrsusorganizedgroupcarecenters.Tlieresultssuggestthatalt^^^ 

such logistical factors as cost and convenience pl^ed a role in pwents choices of child 
care arSngemcnts, the quaJity of the care arrangement in terms of the parents pnonties, 
was the primary consideration. 

Access to Quality Child Care 

Nebraska parents showed that quaUty was an in^wrtant factor in their choices of 
preschool diild care arrangements. HowevcTi lack of options, cost and oUier logi^c^ 
factors pl^cd a role in determining child care dioices for some parents. An ujportant 
DubUcpoUwissueiswhetherNebraskapaicnts have adequate accesstoqii^ 
Siat meets tiieir needs, regardless of their personal circumstances such as mcome or area 

TTic survey findings indicate that access to nuaUty child care is a problem in Ne^r^ 
Mamr parents reported that they had problems in arranging chfld care, whw asted *Did 
you ic^rienoe amr of the foUowing difficulties in making the current, main <Md care 
^?^ent for^d's mmie)?" THey responded "yes^ or 'W' to eadi problem the 
intwWewer specified Table 12 lists the problems in the order of reported prevalence. 

•Die most prevalent problems that parents reported pertamcd to the basic acows 
obstacles of quaUty, affordabiUty arid availabffiQr. finding high quality ^45 
percent), finding an affordable arrangement (34 percent), and not cnou^ chfld «re 
moviders (32 percent). Some«*at fewer parents rqwrted problems that pwtatoed to 
more spedfic acc^ issues: finding care for an infant, findmg care for specific d^ or 
hours needed, finding care in a convenient location, and finding care for more Oian one 
diild. Information related problems were among the least prevalent reported: knowmg 
how to locate care providers and knowing how to dioose among opUons. Parente ^rc 
asked to identify any additional problems they may have had m makmg then- dnld care 



TWile 12. PTObtens Imported Id MjtfdngTMr CfcUd 
ArrongHneut: Nel)«sta fturafs of Pireschool C1^^ 

1990 

PcrocntWbo Experienced 
That Problem 



Cbik) care arraogHDrat pcobten- 
Flndtog fa^ quaBtjr cbitd care 
Fbx&ng an affonlable arrangeoieat 
Not eaougli care praviden 
Finding care for an Infant 
Finding care for the ttocs needed 
Finding care In a ooovcnicnl location 
Finding care for more than one cfaild 
Knowing bow to locate pfovidets 
Knowbig bow to dioose amoog optkms 



45.1 
34.1 
31.8 
28.8 
27.4 
?A2 
193 
193 
\5S 



Kid may taverespoodcdiffinnatiwly to more than one. Problems .re listed in order of 
prcvalenws, not the order of presentation. 
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arrangement, but the few additional problems that were named could be classified under 

the listed problems. . . i-.. v-ij 

The following sections further discuss the basic obstacles m access to quahty child 
care-availabiUty. affijrdabiUty and quaUty. Hie analysis identifies which groups of 
parents were most likety to experience the different access problems, and how successful 
parents were in arranging quiity child care. 

AvaUability of Child Care Providers 

Rural parents and low-mcomeparentsreported few child care options. Parents in less 

populous counties had fewer child care options in terms of the number and typ^ of 
providers available. Low income parents experienced more personal constramts on their 
access to child care. 
Residence and Child Care Availability 

The majority of rural parents said that they experienced a problem with not enough 
care providers (table 13). TTiis problem was much less P^^^*"^ 
chfld care fedUty licensing records of the Nebraska Department of Social Services (D^) 
for February 1990 show that Ucensed day care center positions per preschool chad 
residmg in the county was five times higher in metropoUtan counties than it was m rural 
counties (table 14). 

tUOeia. R««atmo Reported the PWMtm of Not 

NcbnuJaPftHMtsofPrcscfaootaiildrenfaCMldC^ 

^ ^ 

Small Large 

Rural Viban Urban MetropoUtan Total 

Peiwatwhorcportednoi 2U 
eoou^careprovidcfs SZb ^ ^ 

-See table 9 fordefio^iaosof ooonlydasses. 
Ato*?diffeieii«fim««itskfciicegt^ 

The average cspadtf of d^ care centers in rural and smaU urban counties is 33 
chUdren. Operating aday care center with fewer childrcnmi^t not be feasible ecOToim- 
cally.Analteniative is registered femilyorgroupd^carehomes.Theprc^^ 
homes was about the same aaoss county groups* (see table 9) and, therefore, they did not 
o^t the lack of day care centers hi less populous counties. Consequently, surveyed 
parents in rural and smaU urban counties reUed more on informal home care arrange- 
ments (see table 9). 

Inaftne and Child Care Availability 

Low income families resided in all county groups, and were no more likely than higher 
income femiUes to report that there were not enough care providers available. However, 
nearly a third (31 percent) reported that there was no other chUd care option available to 
them when they made their current arrangement, a rate much higher than for other 
income groups (tf.blfc.15). The constraint appears to have been a more personal one with 
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TBbU 14. Registered wd Licensed CUId Care Cmpadty by Type of FadUty and Class oT County Wlicrc 
Located 



Oass of Oiimty llVherc Facittty Is 





Rural 


SmaO 
Urban 


Large 
Urban 


MeifopoUian 


Total 


Total capadQr. 
Family day care borne 
Group day care borne 
Day care oeater 
Ficscbool 

Total 


2,411 
262 
939 

1,129 

4,741 


3,316 
435 
2,092 
1^18 

7,161 


3311 
269 
3,951 
1,137 

8.668 


9,233 
690 
17,703 
2.653 

30,279 


18,271 
1,656 

24.685 
6,237 

50,849 



Average capacity per fedliiy: 
FSaiBl^ dsy care txime 
Gtmp day care borne 

care center 
Prescixiol 

Tocal 

Gapaci^perlOO 
pTBscbool cbfldreo in oouniy. 

Family dajr care bome 

Group day care borne 

Day care center 

Prcscboot 

Total 



7j0 
109 
2&5 
133 

9.7 



13.8 
15 
5.4 
M 

27.1 



7.0 


7.1 


1J) 


7.0 


112 


U2 


11.1 


11.1 


355 


5Z7 


635 


553 


14.0 


17.2 


27.9 


183 


ia7 


13.8 


17.2 


143 


14.8 


13.4 


14.4 


14.2 


1.9 


1.1 


1.1 


13 


93 


16.0 


27.6 


\92 


5.9 


4.6 


4.1 


4JB 


320 


35.1 


47.1 


395 



•Seetib<e9ivdefi^tiM0femalfdMKS. 

ixmkled bftke NdJiMka Dq>«rtnicol of BJaotioe b 1990. sad iicn: «lj«t«I for ewJersoontint 



TWMe 15. 1-tratWbolUportwI No Oilier Option Wbea Making Tli^ 

Annual Hbuseboid looome 

LcssTHan $15,000- S2S,000- $35,000 

$15,000 $24,999 $34,5>99 afldAbovc Total 



Poceotivtaorq^octed 

iio-^!ieropd^_ 3U lU 6J 11^2 112 

Wb« Diffoeace* ■moot Ineocnc pwiiK are slati^^ 



tDsny low income parents beUcving that they could not access child care options generally 
available in the community. 

No relationship was found between DSS supplements and a reported lack of options. 
More research needs to be done to identify the various constraints low income families 
face in their access to quality child care. 
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AfTordability of ChUd Care Arrangements 

One third of the parents, as was noted earUer. reported Aey had problems folding^ 
affordable chfld care^rangement Some dealt with the problem by providmg their own. 
^^^rc^e.Sthei5 w^^ able tofind affordable nonparental care ^e- 
rS^E^pareits whousednonparental care, only ISpercentsmditwas^^ 

very difficult to afford their current arrangement (table 16). 



TWile 1(L Ratlogs of Affo«li*miy of Qin^it 

Ctdldttn ta Nonparental OiUd C«re, 1990 

" " Modecatdy Moderately Vwy 

Easy DtfBcutt tHftoUt 



ASbrdabOi^ of current 
ChUd care arrangement 



37.7 



Percent Distributioc- 

49.9 10.2 



Total 



Z3 



mi 



Income and CMd Out Affmdabmty 

The problem of finding affordable chUd care was reported equalfy by all income 
groS S to^ witSusehold inco^^ 

SThoSUer, were more likely than othcis to have prcjlems wiU^^^ 

care senses. Ahnost one fourth of those with household 

foundhdifficult to afford their current arrangement, a rate ncariy twice that of the next 

''^tll ofSI^tSrity of low income parents did not report diffioU^ 
affording chfld care. One exphmation is that 42 percent of the 
Soused incomes less than $15,000 received pubUc or private child care a^^ 
Sing chfld care supplements provided by DSS or an eiiq>loyer aini ;^e provided 
SuSe.^y^ a relative. Tlmt level of assistance <J«>PP^J« 20 percen^^^^^ 
SSm^ incomes of $15,000 to $24,999. Table 19 present the distribution of 
S ^of pubUc and private chfld care assistance by level of income for parents 
using noAtparental chfld care. 



TWrfelT. pwlrfaMlanndtogwAffordaWcCarcArr^^ 
FUCDts oCFttscboot ChUdreo to Child Care, 1990 



Annual Hooscbotd iDoome 



Feroent wbo reported a pfoblcffi 
in finding an affordable care 
arrangement 



Less than 
$15,000 



41.2 



S15.000to 
$24,999 



383 



$2S^to 
$34,999 



41.1 



S3S,000 
and Above 



25.4 



Total 



34.1 



Note: Diff«eiice.«iioogfattOfncg«tM.i««rertstis<ka^ 



(evcL 



TMUiS, iUtliigsofAirortabmiyofaiUdCwAmuBge^ 

of Preschool Children tn Nooparental CWId Care, 1990 . 



AffiordabOity 
Vety Moderately Modcralcly/Veiy 
Easy Easy Difficult 



Total 



Number of 
Rcspoodeots 



-Percent Distribution- 



Annual tXMisebold 

iooome: 
Less tban $15,000 
S15.O0D-$24^ 
■$25,000 >S34^ 
$35j000 and above 

Total* 



312 
30,1 
3SA 
43S 

37.7 



462 

S2M 
4&0 

49^ 



22.6 
123 

ns 

8.1 
li5 



100.0 
100.1 
100.0 
100.0 

loai 



20 
70 
97 
131 

34S 



'lodiMlea eifiet with 8>iisii>( wltKs OD iaooiiie. 



IWbte 19. Itocdpt of Pliblk i»d Prifite Asslslaiic* for CWW 

Pairnta of ftt»dH>olChUdrc»i»No«p«reatalCMM Care, 1990 



DSS 



lypeofAssbtaooe* 
Eoplcytf No Fee None 



Total 



Number of 



-Pcrocat DtstributkM- 



Anoual houtebold iooome: 
Lest tban $15^ 
$15.000 -$24^ 
$2S.qOO-S34^ 
S35JO0O and above 

Tot^ 



7SS 
ZO 
34 

a7 

32 



OS 
6.1 
11.7 
8.1 

&4 



153 
11^ 

73. 

3.0 

6.9 



5&4 

8ao 

77.1 
883 

B15 



100.0 
100.0 
99.9 
100.1 

lOOi) 



16 
68 
95 
130 

310 



^ . CUId can Nfiiaemeats boa the Nebitsta Dcfiu^ 

No fee cfauaed - Ore b voviM wilfaoitf B7d>*<P (<>s<^ 
Noae-FkieBtmKfeeto<tfMc»e«adReei«esaoI>S5oraB(ik9erf^^ 



The average cost per week (supplemented and free care exduded) increased with 
income for informal home care and organized groi^ care centers (table 20). Nevertheless, 
lower income femiUes paid a significandy higher percent of their household income on 
chad care (table 21). The surveyed households with incomes le^ than $15,000 a year 
averaged 17 percent of income, before taxes, on preschool child care, more than twice the 
percent of income spent by households with incomes of $35,000 or more. This pattern of 
low income famiKes spending less total doUars but a higher percent of income on ^d 
care has been found in other studies at a national level (National Research Council 1990). 
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TW»Ie20. AwragcWeeiayFcesMdlviypcofCiwAiTWigwntM^ 

Preschool ChUdi m ta Nonsapptocented, Fee-Based ChlM Care, 1990 

TVpc (tf Care Anaogenwot 

Rcgistcied Organized 
Daycare Group Owe 
Home Center 



Informal 
Home 
Care 



Total 



Number 
of 

Respoodents 



— Dollars- 



Annual bouselioid 

inoome: 
Less than $20,000 

420.000- $29^ 
$30,000-$34J999 
$35jOOO and above 



2S 


41 


44 


43 


30 


44 


47 


38 


43 


46 


43 


62 


41 


39 


51 



31 
40 
43 
48 

43 



36 
59 
34 
113 

242 



ooofideaeelevel. 



TMOelL P^mrtof ABBudHouselioldlDco«SpartoDfttschooiafl^ 
v>Kr..iaP^iT«t« of PresdwolCMMreaia Fee-Based Child Care, ^ 

Annual HouschoMInoocac 



Lesstbao 
$15,000 



$15^ to 
S24.999 



$35,000 
aod Above 



Peiveat of iooome 
tpeatoD total pcesGbool 
diHd care c ji pc nif * 



16,7 ia4 9^ 8.0 

j>to«Dilfci««««inoi»liicooe|^ 



Total 



93 



Number 
of 

Respondcatt 



Quality Child Care Airangements 

Althoughmanyparcnlsreportcdproblcms in access toquaUty 




used and coun^ of residence. No significant relationship was found between income and 
parents' evaluations of child care quality. 

Ovema Quality 

Parents using nonparental child care were asked to evaluate the quaUty of their main 
presdioolchUdcarearrangementonafourpointscalethatrangedfromexceUenttoi^^^^ 

P^tswhoreportedaprSjleminfindingahighquaUtycarea^ 

S^XSeave^positiveratin^ 

the ratings on quality were very positive. 
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T^bte 22. Quality <rf ChUd Care lUtiiig by Whet^ 

QuaUly Amngemcot: Wcbrasla PWts of Preschool ChiidreniaNooparentalC^ 



Fiodins a hij^ quality 
careanangcineat: 
Aprobtem 
NataproMem 



Tocal 



Bcoelleot 



74.7 
84.1 

79.6 



Parent Ratings oo QuaQty of Qirreat 
Cbild Care Anao^oient 



Good 



FSair 



Poor 



-Ferceot Distiibution- 



213 
15.9 

l&S 



OjO 
1.9 



ao 

0.0 
OJO 



Note DUrei«iee«l>elweotkc(roin»t«si«tte^ 



Total 



100.0 
100.0 

100.0 



Number of 
Re^xxideots 



167 
177 

344 



EwduathnsqfSpec^Aspectsf^CSuldCare 

QuaUty of care is a very subjective judgment, and general ratings reveal l?tae alwut 
the characteristics of the care the diild is receiving. A set of questions was oc^^ ^ 
obtain more specific and objective evaluations. Parents who used noi^>arental chfld care 
were also asked to evaluate their diild's main care arrangement m four areas: health and 
safety, child nurturing and attentioa, development and learning readiness, and parent 

"^^^^^w were asked to respond to each of 17 evahiative statements by stating: ^j^y 
agree, agree, disagree or strong disagree. The statements were in the form "In^i^er) 
SSd^reSangement, (ehfld's name)...:," foUowed by a ^c fahiati^^ 
for exanmle, "has suitable toys and games for playing." or "is poorly supeivisj^ 
Questions were in a mixed order as to the evahiation area and negative or positive 

Rinses were coded on ascale of 1 to 4, with4 the mostpositive evaluati^^ 
agree to a positive statement, or strongly disagree to a negative statement). An averse 
swre was calculated for items in each area to produce four evaluations for ea<J^child s 
mahi care arrangement Items were grouped into the four wcas for simman^ 
evaluation data. The average rathigs for eadi area and the specific items whidi it included 
are presented in table 23. 

Oiild care evaluations were very high across aU areas. The most positive responses 
were in theareasof parent relations and health and safety.Thetwospecificitemsr«»iv^ 

the highest marks were provider reliabihty and child supervision. The three specific items 
rcceh^ the lowest ratings were the amount of quaUty time with the care prowder, the 
providers medical emergency skills, and ejqK>sure to serious infectious disease. However, 
even the lowest ratings were at a fairly positive level. 

Evaluations by Jype of Care 

There were no significant differences in the ratings of overall quaUty based on the type 
of care arrangement Some significant differences, however, were found by ^ oi care 
in parents' specific evaluations (table 24). 
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Health and Safety: 
Is givca nutritious meals and soacics 

Has safaB pisv areas and equipmntt 

Might be eaposed to a serious infectious disease* 

(Avenge rating) 

Oiikl Nurturing and Atteotioo: 
•Receiwa a lot of affiPrtinn and nurturing 
Lacks eaouKb quality time iritbtbe care provider* 
Sssometimetiniitreatcdfeyoilierciiildrea* 

(Average rM&ig) 
Oiild Develoinient aiid LearaiQg Readiness: 
Has suitable toQft and games fior pbQfing 
Speads too audi time watdiiQgT.V.* 
Gets enoodt ptntieal OBcrcte 
btearetagbovtogetooweDwitbotberciiadren 
If devebxiing baiie skills fiir learning readkiess 
b exposBdfiD vahieswidch oooflict widi fim^ 
(Average rating 

Parent Relations: 
is caied fiy someooe witb difEereat attitudes 

about cbikl rearing and disc^* 
bcatefivtRTioaieapeivbo keeps psreittwea 

in&nned and knolved in tbe care anangcmeat 
bcaiedfiar by someooeislio is unreliable* 
(Average iit&ig) 



3J9 
3.64 
327 
3.47 
327 
(3.46) 

3.54 
322 
328 
(336) 

357 
329 
3.42 
339 
330 
345 
(339) 



336 

3.55 
3.70 
(354) 



(KMiti««. 
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TWik24.Evidi«tioo»ofClindC««Ai«n8ementebyTrt»eofCM^ 
P^Tnta of P>^ooiaiOdwniaNonparentaiaittd Care, 1990 



Informal 
Home 
Care 



Type of Care Arrangcjneot 

Registered Organized 
DayQire Group 
Hon:; Care 



Total 



.Average Ratings' 



(1 = veiy negative,4 s very positive)* 



EvaiuatioQ area:* 
Health and safety 
CbOd nurturing and atteotioa 
Development and readiness 
Parent relaiioas 



3.47 
3.46 
331 
353 



3.46 
335 
3.44 
3.62 



3.42 
3.15 
3.49 
3.48 



3.46t 
336^ 
339* 
354t 



•Seeubte23fort!i€SiKdftfhemstlMtcooipriweadicvalMtk»«re«. 
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Organized group care centers were rated lower than others in child nurturmg and 
attention. This evaluation area included items on the amount and qualitjrof attention the 
child received from the provider and treatment by other children. 

Informal home care arrangements were rated lower than others onchUd development 
and learning readiness. It was somewhat surprising that registered day care homes were 
rated only sUghUy lower than organized group care centers in this area smce parents^d 
not give that characteristic as a reason for choosing registered dsy care home». The 
eval^on items, however, ii^duded characteristics that arc not exclusive to form^ 
development and learning readiness programs, for example, age-appropnate toys and 

play activities. ... * ...j i *u-> 

' Overall, parents* evahiations and reasons for their choices of child care reveal the 
strengths and weaknesses th^ perceive in the three types of noi^jarental child care. The 
trade-ofif is between individual attention and nurturing by someone in whom the parent 
hasconfidence(indudingrelaSivcs,Mendsandiicigbbors),andala^ 
offering an organized child care and development program by trahied providere. 
Redstered day care homes represent a satisfectoiy compromise between the two m 
parents' eyes: smaU group care provided by someone in whom the parent has confidence, 
and organized for some general child development goals. 

Residence and Qfwlityf^ Child Can 

There were no differences by residence in parents' ratir^ of the overaU quaUty of 
their child care. However, there were smaU but significant differences by county of 
residence in the roedfic evaluations of the four areas of diild care (table 25). Ratii^ Ijy 
rural parents were the lowest of any group in each of the four specific are^The cntwia 
pareis^ in judging overaU quaUty in chttd care differ from the specific evaluation 
items used in this surv^. On the other hand, the overaU quaUty rating m^ be a poor 
measure of parents' attitudes about their care arrangement TTie findmg^ about Uie 
relative quality of child care in rural counties are inconclusive and suggest the need for 
more objective assessments of the quaUty of presdiool child care in Nebraska. 



•nible 25. EwJaiitloii* of Chfld Cut Arnugmots by Ctew of Cow^y of Residence: Nebraste PW«t» 









Ctess erf Cbunt^ (tf Reskleaoe* 








Smalt 


Large 




Total 




Rural 


Urban 


Urban 


Meuopoiitao 






(1 


Average Radngs 

= vtayocgaiive. 4 =vciy positive) 




EvaluatkJO arca;^ 
Healtb and safety 
CSdklouituriftg 


331 
327 


3J4 
354 


357 
3.40 


3.48 
333 


3.46 
336 


DeveJopineotaod 
readiness 
Pareot relations 


3^ 
338 


3.42 
359 


3.42 
3.63 


3.46 
356 


339 
354 



*See Uble 9 for acfutitkms of county dafises. 

tsc« tabte 23 for the spwific item that comprise cac^ 

Nou: Diffexeoccs amofigcoiMKy pwps for each cvmlMatioii area aie guiistkally significant at a 95 pcrteni coofidcnce le^L 
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Implications for Nebraska Child Care Policy 

The primaiy objective of this survey was to provide information to those who formu- 
late and inmlement Nebraska preschool child care poUcy. This secUon of the report 
identifies some poUcy inqiUcations of the auvey findings. More comprehensive, recent 
analyses of Nebraska child care and early diildhood education pohacs ajre avail^lc m 
the 1988 and 1989 issues of Nebra^ PoUcy Choices (Reed 1988; Wuender and EgJ>ert 
1989- FinMer and Robinson 1989) and a Nebraska Legislature child care task force report 
(Nebraska State Legislature 1988). A con^rehcnsive review of child care poUcy m the 
United States, faidudhigoomparisonsamongstatesonchildcarere^d^iis. IS pr^^ 

inVl^'sQmrtgforAntenca'sCMdrm^^ ^ ^ 

The Center for PubUc Affeirs Research invited Nebraskans involved m the foramla- 
tion and famlementation of Nebraska difld care policy to participate m a workshop held 
ui Lincohi on July 18, 199a The purpose of the workshop was to present Uie preliminary 
findmgsof this survey to thepartidpants and to obtahitheirfeedbadc on the ^ 
forSd care poUcy. The partic^ identified a number of in^rtant pohqr needs and 
options, many of whidi have been hiduded in the discusaon that follows. Hie ^cws 
eimressed here, however, are those of the author and not necessarily ttoc of the 
workshop participants. A list of workshop partidpants is mduded as i^pendix C 

Policy Objectives 

Access to affordable, quaUty difld care is the generaUy accepted goal of difld rare 
poKcy. But the otetades to be overcome and the means to readi that goal vwy wmHer- 
Sly among feaiiHes Uving under different economic conditions and in different 
geogyaphkTsodal and cultural drcumstances. The finduigs of this survqr suggest the 
foUo^ broad objectives for presdiool diild care policy m Nebraska, to be pursued by 
both public and private sector initiatives: 

Give financial assistance to parents who provide their own child care; 
Increase opportunities for working parent and noi^)arental care arrangements 
in the child's home; 

Support the establishment and economic viabihty of f amfly day care homes; 
Encourage the private sector and pubUc schools to establish and support diild 
care facilities; 

Increase the number and type of child care options in rural areas; 
Insure access to more child care options for low income families; 
Provide more assistance to low and moderate income famiUes in paying for 
child care; 

Encourage Uie registration of more family day care homes; 
Provide training and services to upgrade the professional status and quaHty of 
family day care homes. 



More Available Child Care 

The supply of preschool chUd care arrangements in Nebraska does not fully meet the 
current high level of demand by parents. This poses the danger that some parents may be 
compeUed to use chUd care arrangements that are not in the best interest of the child or 
parent Policy makcre should consider opportunities for reducing the level of demand as 
well as a variety of options for increasing the supply of quality child care. 

Demand for Child Care 

Most of the Nebraska mothers surveyed worked more than they would have preferred 
(table 26). Nearly a third of employed mothers would have preferred not to work at all 
before their child started to school Ahnosthalf the mothers who were employed full time 

would hwe piefcned to work part time. On the other hand, one fourth of unen^iloyed 
mothers idcaUywould have liked to work, most of thempart time. Overall thedata suggest 

there would be a substantial reduction in the demand for diild care if mothers could have 
their preferred en^loymcnt status. ^ ^, , . , 

Most policy makere agree that parental child care is usually preferable for preschool 
chffldren, especially during the first one or two years. There is also agreement that the 
demand for chfld care is likely to st^ at its current level or hi^er (National Research 
Counca 1990). There are some policy measures, however, that could reduce the demand 
for child care at the margins, and help the availability problem in a small w^. 

One policy option would be to provide some type of tax credit or exemptions for 
parents who provide their own child care, regardless of their enqdoyment status. Parents 
who st^ out of the labor force, or who work part time in order to share diild care 
responsibilities withaspouse, make considerable financial and career sacrifices Gonqwred 

to uninterrupted full time en^>loymcnt Tax assistance in the amount of hundreds of 
dollarswouldenableafcwparents to reduce or eliminate enq>loyment in order topr^ 
parentai child care. Much higjier amounts, however, would be required to have a sizable 
impact on parental employment 

If assistance is to be given to parents vfho provide their own child care, then it needs 
to be targeted tio need, with greatest assistance going to households with the lowest 
incomes and the youngest children. Such a poli<y is contrary to regulations which require 
single parents receiving Aid to Dependent ChUdren (ADC) to seek job training and 



TMe 2d. Pitfcmd Emptoyment Status Under Ideal Ctraunstiuioes by Cnntot Employiiiait Statur. 
Nebraska Mothers of Preschool ChUdren, 1990 



Current Empkjymcot Status: 
F\iUtlffle 
Part time 
Notempto^ 

Total 



Tlrje 



Preferred Emptoymcat Status 

Part No 
Thnc Emptoyroent 



Total 



PcroeotDistributioo. 



Numb«-of 
Respoodmts 



24.C 


43.7 


31.7 


100.0 


215 


5.1 


66.0 


28.9 


100.0 


ICS 


B5 


15.8 


75.7 


100.0 


163 


15.0 


39.1 


45.9 


100.0 


481 



Note: (Hfferenas among oimni employmeot status giooi* ttatistictUy dgniTiCMt at • 99 peioeot coofidencc levcL 
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employment when they have chUdren as young as6monteold.AmoreW^^ 

level ^oiild be establUhed. below »*idi all parents with finanaal need are pven some 

assistance in providing their own parental child care. _^ 

S"~U<yOTtionwouldbetoenc(«irageemployersloofferbet^^^^^ 
and b^te for parents who wish to work part time. As noted earUer m this report, 
™SSd".nweremorelikelytobeinworldngparentcarewhenaU^^ 

SrSK^e-thanwhenboth^entsworkeifimti^^ 

tothep^m of employed parents who worked part time oouWcause&tther 4^ 

forll^ecareproviderswl^stroggletomatatahiad^ 

a fiill-time equivalent basis without exceeding their regulated capaa^. 

• 

JJgws i^aiild Can WtmUd 

The demand tor <WW care, as we have noted, is not likety to be reduced ^ff^ 
regardless of the poHdes that might be feasibly implemented. This ^^YmI^ 
to faaease the su^ly ot quaK^r cUld care <q>tions for parents. espeaaUy those Iivmg m 
IT^a^rfNebX^Onelssueiswbat^of child <«copt«M^ 

care provided in the child's home, feunily day care homes, day care 

"TbS^^ is currenfly dominated by miregistered and registered day «jre 
homes, rather than dm care centers and preschools. The parents survged warenily 
SStoTiSTthe distinctivepattm d»M.<»« 

rcompared » the national norm (see table 3). PoBd« am«J at mcre^* 
S of c^care throi«h d^ care centers and presdwoIs-vAeflier i»ovided \>y 
^Si«4^1tes.hoSls-^uldnot.lvlliemselves.providethe^ 

''""^iS^ents who used child care or who indicated they would Uke «? use it, 
wete XiXt Lr ideal care anangements would be. Table 27 presents the distribu- 

TOAc 27. Id«a «Dd Current CMd Care Airangwiieots: Nehraska 
Fftitats of Ptvscbool OUIdren, 1990 



Fitsdiool Child Oire Arreageoie&ts: 

Qirreat Ideal* 

-PocmtDistritRiUoQ- 



Cbildcarearraogranenu 
Parent whac working jjj 



Spouse 
Otber relative 



9j a6 



Indiikftboiiiet 
FHeodMeigliborthome 35^ 
Other day care bomc JJ» ""J 

Day care center '^ J 



Preschool 
Otber 

Total 



0-7 i-0 
100.0 100.1 



•Child c«ieamngcmenteim<JcrWe*lciitwiii«iuK»^ 

tR„ cunent «f«igc«eot«, » ooo-icbtive b child's home; for idd .mmgemcats . ooo- 
i«tative or noo-spedficd provider ia cbild's home 



tion of parents' ideal and current arrangements. Compared to their current arrangements, 
more parents wanted care provided in the child's home, and fewer wanted home ^e 
provided by friends or nei^bors. Such a change would involve about 15 percent of aU 
care arrangements. There was UtUe difference between current and ideal arrangements 
in the prevalence of femUy day care homes (other than friend's or neighbor's) and day 
care centers. Twice as many parents considered preschools to be the ideal arrangement 
than those who were using it as the primary one, but only 8 percent of all parents hsted it 
as an ideal care arrangement Overall, the differences between current arrangements and 
parents' ideal arrangements were not very dramatic 

Access to CMd Care in the Home 

Helphig more parents to have diUd care provided in their homes as they prefer would 
be a difficult poUqr task, espedalty if it is noiqjarental care. Increased opportumues tot 
part-time cnmloyment waild enable more parents to provide worldng parent care, 
tiirough staggered woric schedules. At the least, it could reduce the time speat m 
out-o?ionie care. More home-based employment would also serve that purpose, assum- 
ing that the parent could provide child care whfle working at home. 

The encouragement ofhome-basedemplcqmemfor the purposes of child care sho^ 

be approached with caution. We need to know more about the conditions under whidi 
this type of child care arrangement is desirable and when it presents an unhealthy 

Increasing parents' access to babysitters and nannies who provide care in the chM's 
home would be a difficult poUcy objective. This ^ of care is Q^icaUy more CJ^ei^e 
because theproviderusuaUy is workingforonly that family.Ontyafewsuiv<grcdch^ 
were cared for in their own home by someone other thanaparent and with cbildrenfrom 

other femilies. However, state difld care a^ndes and associations coald assist famihes 
who wish to make juch collaborative arrangements. 

AixxssioFamifyDayCare 

A child care access priority should be a greater supply of famUy day care, the most 
prevalent and preferred form of chUd care m Nebraska. Registered d^ care hom^ c^er 
tiiebest potential for inaeased access tofamilyd^carebecausethQr serve more chito^^ 

on average than unregistered day care homes, are regulated for health and saf e^ and are 
moreaccessiajletoa' child care support and training programs the state might unple- 

"^Amajorproblem is the poor earnings from famtty day care.Aprovidercaringfor three 
children at $40 per week earns less than minimum wage and receives no social sccunty, 
health insurance or other benefits. Gross income from caring for 7 children at $40 a week 
would be $14,000 a year with considerable ejq)enses and no benefits. Partiapants m the 
poUcy workshop identifiedanumberof additional obstacles to operatingafamily day care 

home- long hours, fluctuating numbers of children and hours in care, low status, isolation, 
no backup support or time off. and difficulties or negative attitudes pertaining to regula- 

^^^early half the registered day care home arrangements surveyed included the 
provider's own chnd(ren). It was noted at th^ policy workshop that many of these 
providers operate their business as a way to work full tune without needing child care. 
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and intend to seek other emplc^ent when the youngest child starts to school There is 
a need to attract individuals who view operating a family day care home as a long term 
and professional business venture. . 1.1 

Family day care home associations are beginning to provide assistance with problems 
of isolation and support The state could provide leadership and assists aceto assoaations 
and other child care organizations in their outreach and support eiioris. inesc 
tions could also minimize the obstadestomectingstateregdationsbyhelpingmdmdua^ 

aroroaS^the related issues of low earnings and status would be to upgrade the 
professioLl qualifications of femity d^ care home operators throi^ trainmg md 
wrtification. Whether parents who currcntiy use femUy d^ care would be wilhng or ^le 
topayhigherratcsformoreprofessionaldiildcarcisnotlmown.aearlyparent^^ 

muSbe a component of ai^ sudi program. It is also unlikety that r^ could be raised 
withoutaibsidSprovidedcithertotheproviderortheparentThese 

more in the sections on affordability and quality issues. 
Access to Day Care Centers and Preschools 

Day care centers at the workplace m^ attract and keep en^loyecs with preschool 
childrciL but few employers current^ offer this service. In the Nebraska survey, only 8 
percent of organized group care arrangements, or less than 2 percent of aU care arrange- 
ments, were in fadUties operated by cn^loyers. Although most parente, «speaal^tt^ 
in rural and smaU urban counties, work at businesses too smaU to offer such a fecOity, 

there is stflll a considerable potential for growth in employer-operated diild care. 

PubUc schools might extend before and aftt / school programs for school age chfldrcn 
to include preschool child care. In rural areas where d^ care centers and prcschools 1^ 
not be av^able. schools m^ have underutilized fedUties and space with potential for 

preschool child care. ^ -i 

Opportunities for employers and pubhc schools to offer or support fennly day care m 

private homes should not be overlooked Nebraska parents show a stioi^ preference for 
home-based duld care. Consistent with this, both enq)loyers and pubUc sdioob could, 
through contractual arrangements, help ensure the availabiUty of hi^ day care 
homfiTPublic sdiools, for example, could link such homes to early diildhood education 
programs and other forms of support 

Child Can AvailabUity in Rural A "las 

Rural counties have fewer registered and Ucensed diild care positions per child than 
more populous counties because of fewer and smaller day care centers W 
Even in rural counti^ d^ care centers have an average licensed c^jacity of 79 children, 
a size few rural communities could support One option is to provide organized group 
care to smaUer numbers of difldren m conjunction with some other service. Marqr rural 
schools have excess capadty, espedally where sdiools have been <»nsohdated across 
communities, and could provide both physical and human resources for presdioolchild 
care and early chUdhood education. Other rural institutions which should be considered 
as potential child care providers are churches (for nonsectarian collabiration), semor 
dtizen centers, hospitals and nursing homes. 




Family day care homes are scaled better than day care centers to the size of rural 
communities, and any state-wide effort to inaeasc their availability should particular 
attention to rural communities. Support from associations of family day care homes is 
particularly critical in rural communities where providers may feel isolated, or have 
problems with state regulations. Again, institutionally supported cfaUd care, such as 
provided by employers and schools, should include femily day care home options for 
parents who prefer home-based to center-based chfld care. Individual small businesses 
could do little on thek own, but local business associations such as chambers of commerce 
or economic development groups could help maintain the supply of quality duld care by 
sponsorii^ famtty day care homes and other chUd care fadUties through financial sub- 
sidies and other types of support 

Child Care Ay aUabUity for Low Income Families 

Many of the lowincome parents surveyed rqxirted they had no other available options 
when they made their current chfld care arrangements (see table 15). Poverty is Ulcdy to 
accentuate the ordinary obstades parents must face in arranging chfld care. Cost is only 
one of these obstades. Rural or metrc^litan area residence, arjess to transportation, 
marital status, number and ^es of difldrcn, enqylc^ment status, work shift and and 
hours, and integration into the community are circumstances that can affect the type and 
severity of chfld care problems for low income families. 

Organizations and agencies wfaidi currently provide assistance to low income families 
in arranging difld care need to be caqjanded and strengthened. In addition we need better 
information about the difld care needs of low income femflies in different circumstances. 

More Affoi^Ie ChUd Care 

Chfld care affordabflity sppesas to be a problem for aU but the upper income parents 
in Nebraska, but is most acute for those with low income. Of parents with annual 
household incomes Ick than $35,000, more than 40 percent reported they had a problem 
finding an affordable difld care arrangement (table 17). For parents vAko received no 
public or private chfld care assistance, average weekfy chfld care payments increase with 
household income (table 20). Yet low-income parents stfll paid a higher percent of their 
household income on chfld care than did middle and upper income households (table 21) 
and were more Ukely than others to report that it was difficult to afford their current 
arrangement(table 18). 

TTie problem of affordable chUd care faced by many Nebraska parents cannot be 
addressed without concerns for the generaUy poor earnings of duld care providers. 
Earninp wfll have to increase substantiaUy if we are to achieve the s»q)ply of qiwlity chfld 
care parents need. Ei'Jtier more assistance needs to be given low and moderate income 
families to p^ for higiier rates, or providers must be subsidized directly to help keep rates 
affordable. 

Family Subsidies 

Low income famflies in Nebraska receive chfld care assistance through programs 
administered through the Department of Sodal Services (DSS). Most of this fimding 
comes through the federal Title XX social services block grant andTltle IV-A job training 
and support programs. Families who receive Aid to Dependent Chfldren support, who 
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qualify by low income level, or who arc in a Title IV-A job trami^ placeraem support 
Srogram receive fiiU market rate chUd care benefits. Other needy famOies who have 
^i^what higher incomes or who are in employment transition receive parual support 
llie sta;^ ofNcbraska si^jplements the federal funding in.order to meet the actual costs 

""^^m^t^oS^l^withtheproviderwhothenbi^ 
hours of child care provided. Providers must be "^proved" by DSS. but not necesss^y 
registered or Ucensed. Unregistered, informal home care arrangements, mdudmg care 
provided by a relatwe, are considered for approval if they are not required by statute to 
be registered. DSS offices maintain lists of approved providers but chents may submit 
another preferred provider for consideration. . u i^™ 

Tljis tmc of famtty assistance could be expanded to a more comprehensive child care 
voucher svTiem for low and moderate income parents if the problem of ident^ 
qualified Vendors could be reduced. As it stands, miregistered homes nn^t currentty be 
screened to determine Aether they meet standards of approval If m<»t famity day care 
homesinNebraskawereregistercditwouldbeeasiertodeterminewkchvendorsquahfy^ 

Wh atever the mechanism used to assist low income femiUes, there is a need to eq>and 
the currem system to include those low income families who currenUy do not meet the 
income criteria for assistance and are unlikely to receive chfld care benefits from 
employers. In particular, the child care need of families with mcomes m the range of 
$10,000 to $20,000 need to be examined. 

TTie current federal tax credit for chfld care. whUe less regressive than an exemption 
poUcy, could be better targeted to low and moderate income famiUes. Tax cre<Ute ooiOd 
nmge from 10 to 50 percent of expenses based on income, mstead of the current 20 to 30 
i^t, and be refundable for those famiUes whose tax liabfliues are le^ than the credit 
Additional assistance could stffl be provided to the lowest income famihes, as currenUy 

^ ^AltiS^cmployers. especially those in tightl^^ 

ing) migirt^er chfld care subsidies to attract and keep employees, the pnvate sector is 
uSfl^ be an adequate somrce of chfld care subsidies. Parents with the greatoit n^ 
for assistance are the least Ukety to have the type of employment which would offer duld 
care benefits, that is, employment which is fiiU time, permanent and moderate to high 

quaUty, better paid chfld care is a national need, not a problem limited to a 
spedl^eOTnomic sector nor even to the parents of preschool chfldren. Soaety as a who e 
hanistakeinthequaUtyofcareouryoung<^drenreceive.Subsidi^^^^ 

income famflies should come from state and federal government Revenues to aipport 
thisassistance, however,couldcomefromcorporate taxes. since employers would^ 

benefit from better employee access to quality chfld care. 
Frwider Subsidies 

Direct subsicKr of chfld care providers through tax benefits and other forms of financial 
assistance could also contribute to accessible chfld care. Anything less than a umversal 
subsidy for aU types of chfld care would have the effect of supporting one type of care over 
another. Selective subsidies, of course, could encourage registration or specific types of 
quality programs. The state could subsidize, iluougb direct payments or tax credits, the 
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additional cost to providers for certain desired features. However, such a policy might 
arbitrarily discriminate against some high quality child care arrangeirents and rcJuce 
parents' options in their choice of child care. 

A combination of universal subsidy in the form of a tax benefit for all legally operatmg 
child care providcre, and direct financial assistance to famfly day care home operators for 
implementing quality program features would improve affordability and quality of child 
care without distorting the market unduly. 

Higlier QnaUty Child Care 

The overall quality of child care in Nebraska may be good. Nearly half the parents 
reported that they had tremble finding high quality child care, but most rated theur current 
arrangemem good or cicellem (see table 22). It's dear that parents judge some of the 
existing child care operations to be less than hig^ quality. The feet that few were critical 
of their current arrangement means cither that poor quality child care operations don't 
stay in busmess very long, or that parents are reluctant to be critical of an arrangement 
they feel conq)elled to use, or a cconbination of both situations. 

Two policy options which would help insure the quality of child care are regulating a 
greater proportion of femity day care homes and inaeasing training for child care 
provider. Nebraska parents' concerns about the quality of child care sxe reflected in their 
broad support for such measures. 

Registration Requirmaitsfm'FamifyD/^ Care Homes 

While many aspects of child care quality cannot be regulated, some basic features 
wfaicli contribute to the quality of care can be regulated (National Research Council 
1990). Re^tration of femily da^ care homes provides an essential mechanism for 
regulation- The issue m Nebraska is which day care homes should be registered and 
thereby regulated. 

The survey imerviewer asked each parent **Do you think registration should be 
required for everyone who provides child care in their home?" Those who said * W or 
"depends" were then asked **When should registration be requued?" 

The majority of parents said all home care providers should be registered (56 percent), 
while the rest gave a variety of criteria for requiring registration (table 28). Responses 
were coded as more stringent, sunilar, less stringent, or not directly comparable to cwrent 
regulations on registration criteria (four or more children other than the providers' 
children , from more than one family, exdudmg care provided by grandparents and care 
provided without charge). 

• A response was considered more ^rir^ent than the current regulations if it 
specified that all home care providers or those who cared for 2 or 3 children 
should be registered. 

• A response was considered to be stmilar to current regulations if it would 
require registration when care is provided for at least 4 children, for children 
from more than one family, or by a nonrelative. 
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• A response was considered to be to stringent if it would require registration 
when care is provided for 5 or more children or for children from three or more 
families, or if it indicated that registration should never be required. 

• Responses which were not comparable included "don*t know** statements and 
those that would require registration when a certain, unspecified number of 
children are in care, or when care is provided as a business. 



Table 2a. Suggested Criteria for Requiring Registnilioo of Day 
Cmrc Homes: NcHc aska VwevfOs ofPresdiool Children, 1990 

Citeria for Required Registratioo PetcemofRespooscs 

AUd^carebomes ^5.6 

Numba (rfciiildrea incare: 
2or3 
4 

6 or more 

Umpedfied number ^-^ 
Otbercriteria ■ ^\ 
Doot ioiow wbat criteria ^•^ 
Nofcquiredregistraiiai ^-^ 



2.6 
5.0 
7.0 



Total 



100.0 



Hie majority of parents (58%) specified criteria more stringent than current regula- 
tions, primarily by responding that all home care providers should be registered. Only 17 
percent specified less stringent criteria, while the rest of the responses were similar to or 
not comparable to current regulations. 

Responses about registration differed among parents accordmg to the type nf care 
they were using (table 29). Those using organized group care centers were most hitefy to 
want more stringent aiteria, and those using informal (unregistered) home care were 
mosi Ukely to want less stringent on^ However parents using informal home care were 
still lii:ely to propose criteria that were more stringent than current regulations. Parents 
using informal home care showed the greatest diversity of opinion about d^ care home 
registration. 

Parents fi-om rural and small urban communities also showed less support than others 
for more stringent registration requirements (table 29). However, twice as many proposed 
more stringent criteria as proposed less stringent criteria than current regulations. 

Only one fourth of rural parents supported less stringent regulation of family d^ care 
homes. This does not support recent attempts to relax registration criteria for rural 
counties. A chfld care bill recently passed 1^ the state lecture and vetoed by the 
Governor would have raised from 3 to 5 the maximum number of children outside the 
providefsfamily who could bewared for in an unregistered day carehome. Although rural 

parents appeared less likely than others to oppose this proposed change, supporters of 
less stringent regulations were in ^e minority even in rural counties. 

Supporters of reduced regisl^tion requirements argue that registration i '-ibits the 
establishment of family day care homes in rural counties. State licensing records, however, 
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T^ble 29. Day Care Home Regfstratioa Criteria In Comparison to Current Regulations, by Type of Child 
Care Used: Nebraska Pgrents of Preschod Children, 1990 



l^pe of child care us^l: 
Child DOC in care 
Wortdogpaieoi 
Infonnal borne 
RegisieitdiiJine 
C^^ganized group 

County d rcskJcoce:^ 
Rural 

Small urban 
Large urtsm 
Meiropotitan 

Total 



More 
Suingent 



623 
623 
3a3 
67.7 
773 

44-9 
51.1 
63J 
64^ 

sai 



Parents* Regj^tioo Griteria 
Cofflpared to Current Rcgulatioos 



Similar 

to 
Oirrent 



Less 
Stringent 



Not 
Comparabtc 



Tocal 



-Percent DtstribuUoo- 



103 


lai 


16.8 


1C0.0 


3.9 


1&8 


14^ 


iOO.0 


5.7 


29.1 


26.9 


100.0 


42 


143 


13.8 


100.0 


&1 


4.9 


9.7 


100.0 


a2 


25.2 


21^ 


loai 


2J8 


22.7 


23.4 


100.0 


3.4 


14.4 


18.6 


loai 


8.2 


13.9 


13.0 


99J9 


63 


16.9 


l&l 


loao 



*&» table 9 for d^ttitioas ofeowity dtstes. 
iVi«r Diffeieoces «aioog ^ of CMC grwqw 1^ 



show that rural counties have as mai^ registered family day care home positions per 
preschool child as other counties (table 14).Tbis suggests that registration criteria are not 
a greater obstacle in rural counties than elsewhere. If that were the case, then there would 
be a need to modify the regulations imposed by registration, rather than to remove all 
regulation. 

On the other hand, rural counties need a greater prevalence of family day care horn'-., 
because their lower population densities cannot support the larger day care osuters that 
are found in more populous counties. Public and private sector should coordinate their 
efforts to support high quality family day care homes in rural counties. 

Nebraska ranks below average compared to other states in family day care home 
regulationstaudards(Reed 1988; National Research Council 1990). Throughout the state 
the majority of Nebraska parents of preschool children would support more stringent 
regulations for family day care homes. 

Training of Child Care Providers 

Aspects of high quality child care which cannot be regulated can be enhanced through 
appropriate training of child care providers. Recent attempts have been made at both the 
state and national levels to upgrade training for child care providers. In Nebraska 
particular attention has been given to home care providers, a group not currently required 
to have any special training. This survey questioned parents on whether or not training 
should be required on a variety of chfld care topics in order to identify their priorities for 
a training curriculum. 

All parents, including those not currently using child care, were asked their opinions 
on child care provider training requuement*;. Interviewers told them that the state of 
Nebraska may soon offer a variety of short training courses for child care providers, and 
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Sig or opUonal training for anyone who provides care for other people s children. 
™ n top^^s inSd the ^as of health and safety, dnld 
muni^tion.pLntrelations,andchilddevelopmenLTJer^^ 

resented in a mixed order, show a dear hierarchy in parents* child care pnonties 

^"^^Serage percent wanting to require training in each area were: health and saf^^^ 
(92 per^mrchad management and communication (86 percent), parent ^^^ons (^ 
^^ifoandbasicSevelopmem 
^Si^r^^lcwerreqiSrement ratings: sped^ 

SSd^ pcrccnOand P^^^^ multicultural «^nences (38 petcenQ 
^pSenteTrioritierfor provider training were very dear. For example. f^^f^J^ 
safe^opks were rated 4her than the diild management and commimration topi«. 
S SK^eS h^er than aU the diild development topics. Yet two-thirds or 
mo^of p^nT^Ueved should be required in aU but the two most speciahzed 

^Tl^strong support for chUd care provider training is of particular inHJ^rtanoe 
the faS ti^t or^Sne-fifth of surveyed diildren in dittd care were m care that reqo^ed 
D^X^iS (d«y care centers and preschools)..Most parents stated some type of 
™b;%iired regardless If the type of care they c""^^^yjr«« 
^Sh these same^ents gave very high evahiations to the^ own duld care «wn|? t ; 
miurAeTta^^t^quality of cie could be improved through trammg. Parems 
Sti^^oXSng. as M^ted in this survey, may suggest ways to structure any 
statewide programs for training and certification. 
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T^Meaa Ita«atmo SaMThdntagShooM be Require 
To|»ie Nebraska Parents of Frescfaool CJiIldreii. IWQ 



Percent Who Want Required T raining 
ChiM Care Topics — 



Health and safety: 96.1 

CPR and oUiefcnwrgcQcy first aid 925 
Safis Indoor and outdoor activity areas 

Infectious disease cootroi g73 

Preparing nutritious meab an J snacks ^j^. 

(Average heatth and safety) 

Child managetoeat/comniunication: 

ConununJcatingwithchadren gjj 

Cbitdfapervi^ and management i^A) 

(Average cliildmanagement/oommuoi^tia}) ^ 

Parent inwtvosent and communicatiai 

Basic child development: „ 78.4 
Choosing age appropriate tq»&activitHS 

C)teeiving& assessing eartychiJdbood development ^^-^ 
Devdopmeottrf infant and early childhood programs 

(Average basic education/SchikJ development) ^ ' 

Other cbUddcvctoiMJcnf _,m.m^« 4Z2 

Spedat needs of devctopmentaily handicapped children 

Providing multicutturalcjqjericncscs 
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The preceding section established that opinions varied widely as when family day 
care homes should be required to register. No such variation was reflected m opmions 
about provider training. Some parents would require training but not registration for aU 
home homccareprovideis.FromapoU<y standpoint, that mightbediffiadttoimpl^^^^ 

On the other hand, a voluntary training certification program, not tied to registiation 

might be welcomed by both parents and providers. 

Priorities for the Future 

C3iild care has become a fact of life for the majority of Nebraska famiUes with 
preschool chUdren. Many parents face availabiKty, affordabiUty or quaUty pwjjlems m 
Sieir access to child care. Parents with low incomes and rural parents are more likely than 
others tohavcduldcarcpn^lcmsand more intensive research is needed on theproblcms 

encountered by them and other parents with special child care needs. 

Most of the policy options to inq)rove access to affordable, quahty duld care would 
require substantial amounts of pubUc ftmds. The seemingly intractable federal dcfiat, 
limited state resources, and economic trends have been obstacles to moving ahead on 
child care poUcy initiatives. The issue become one of pubUc priorities: how are we gomg 
to spend and invest the resources available to us? 

Chfldren must receive quaUty care during infancy and early childhood. We cannot 




poUcy measures are essential to insure that aU of our young difldren receive the quahty 
of child care they need and deserve. 
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Endnotes 



hlic national data pertain to aU Jidrcn under the age of 6, including those who f «»^«! J^^^S 
or cSLS^^wlSlcare for those ^^^^^^^^S^^'^^Ji^^^^ 

national chfld health suney (National P^S^/;^S^|^^"^^ 
iwrccm of U5. chfldren under the age of 6 years were m diad care m im^ 

Sut^tofiZpeiccntbasedon an estimate that 54 percent of 

comoaied to the national child health survey estimate of 50 pcrcwit , ^th 

J I^SrlL wX^STIifw^ Hie diild care rates for childrai with cmirfoycd mothers (99 percent) 

the overall national child care rate of 62 percent 

*Oth<^ recent Nebraska data show sfiriitlydififerememployment rates for re^^ 

S3S^S^tteSiptoyo«ntrtfeformoll««iBC<nBlieso^ 
hobochBiiveyi iMiails identified tlBirdiikl cm 11^^ froma ^''VS^^^SJ^*?}^ 
«as fctened in the national suney. Parents nsng oeoter-tased eate wiio to 
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Appendix A 
Survey Sample Design and Methodology 

The 1990 Nebraska Preschool ChUd Care Survey was based on telephone interviews 
with a sample of 600 Nebraska households with preschool children. TUc inirpose of the 
ILey Wto provide statewide estimates of preschool chUd «re ^f^.^^^ 
chad care used and parents' views on their access to quahly duld care. In ad*^". 
MTvey aimed to identify m P«>b«ems of chfld care access for low mcome and rural 
families. 
Sample Design 

-nie sanmlc was drawn from a two stage, stratified duster design. Ji the first stage 
NebnislTcounties were classified into eight strata based on popiUation and mcome 
d^cteristics, and then subgroups of counties were randomly selected from the two 
sttata which contained large numbers of counties. . ^. r^u:w,«« 

EadiNebraskacounW was dassified as above or below averagcmtheratoo of dulck^^ 

receivingTiUeXXlowincomefemflyassistance(Nd)raskaDep^ 

I99(te0to total diildren tr the county 18 years of age and under (Nebraska Departoent 

S^tionl989;Nd,raskaSto^^ 

^rWOinNebrastaiaged ISandunder receivedTitle XXassisUmce.The Wcoimti«with 
^d assistance ratios above the state average were designated as low mcome, leavmg 77 
counties in the middle^ipper income categoiy. 

Tbe comities in eadi^up were further dassified according to the Population of the 
largest place in eadi coimty and whether or not it was part of a metropohtan stetetical 
S^^Tb^ on wTpopulation estimates (Nebraska State Data Center 1988): 

• rural-no place of2,500 or more 

• small urban - largest place 2^00 to 9,999 

• large urban-largest place 10,000 to 49,999 

• metropoUtan-part of a metropoUtan statistical area (Douglas, Sarpy, 
Washington, Lancaster and Dakota). 

Table A.1 shows the number of Nebraska counties in each of the income and 

S set a target of 75 completed questiomiaires from eadi of the eight 
strata, foratotal of 600. It was estunated that for cadi completed survey, there wo^d 
need to be a minimum of sue households sampled (450 for each of the strata) bemuse the 
available household listings included i Mgh percentage without telephone /^^mbe^ and 
formany of those a telej^one number could not be obtained through telephone book 

A smaller number of counties from the rural and small urban, -^^dle-u^^^^^^^^ 
strata were selected ,to minimize the number of commumties for which telephone book 
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l^ble AA Number of Nebraska CounUes by Income and PopulaUon Class: Nebraska Preschool CUId 
Care Survey, 1990 



Rural 



iDoome dass: 
Lowiooome 
Mkklte-upper inoofflc 

Total 



4 
48 

52 



Small 
Urban 



Populatioo Class of County 

Metropolitan 



Large 
Urban 



4 

22 
26 



7 
3 

10 



1 
4 



Total 



16 
77 

93 



searches would have to be conducted In order to obtain at least 450 households from 
both of those groujK. five rural counti^ and four smaU urban middle-upper mcome 
counties were randomly selected. All counties were included in the design from tiie other 
six strata. Altogether 32 counties were included in the survey, half of them low-income. 

The second st^e involved randomly selecting households from master household 
listingsforeadiofthe strata. San^jlesofNebraskahouseholdswithpresdioolagc^^ 
were purchased from Metromail Corporation, a commercial market r^eardi firm. THe 
first listing contained addresses of households with children 0 to 24 months of age 
compaed from hospital reports and other pubUc records. The coverage on this Ustmgwas 
estimated to indude about 80 percent of sudi households in Nebraste. Tcleuhone 
numbers were oilable for onfy one third of the households. The other listing oontamed 
households with chflrtren two to five years of age, developed and maint^cd through a 
variety of sources, and screened to include only confirmed addresses. This listmg was 
estimated to include only 35 percent of such households in Nebraska. Telephone murfjers 
were available for a 85 percent of the households on that listing. DupUcate households 
between the listings were eliminated from the one covering chUdren two to five years of 

^^ Based on census a nd previous survey data, an estimated 54 percent of households with 
preschool children have a child less tiian 2 years of age. In or^er to obtain a SMiple with 
arepresentativedistnljutionofpreschooldiildrenby age. the target nuinber of interyi^^ 

was set at 40 households from tiie younger age listing and 35 from tiie older age hsting to 

total the 75 needed from each of strata. . 
Each of tiie two age grouplistingsweredassified into fourcountygroupsby population 

and then each subclassified into two county income groups for a total of 16 sublists. To 
insure an adequate number of sampled households to complete tiie target number of 
interviews, up to 350 households were randomly sar^n^ per interview needed froni each 
sublist Some of tiic rural and smaH urban strata sublists had fewer than this number of 
households m which case 95 percent were randomly selected. 

Survey Ps ocedure 

The telephone survey was conducted between March 12 and April 1, 1990 by Midwest 
Survey Inc. a commercial market survey firm in Omaha. The households on each of the 
16 sample lists were placed in a randomized order and subdivided into worklists of about 
75 households each. The staff of Midwest Survey ancmpted to obtain the telephone 
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numbers missing from a list before any calls were made from it Many of the houseb^ds 
were listed undir the mother's name, making it difficult to look up the phone number. 
Whennoexactmatchcouldbefoundby name andaddress,uptothreetelephone numbers 

for persons with the same last name, residing in the same commumy were r«»'dc4 » ^ 
first of those households, if aiqr, that had a preschool duld was mduded m the sunwy. 

Interviewers made up to three attenq)ts to contact a household and mteiwew the 
oarent (or guardian) who had the most lesponslbiUly for child care, or knew the Ux ost 
SZiZc aiiangements. U parents shared the tesponsibiU^.equally, then tt,e 

interview was conducted with either parent who was »^ » P'«'°f^«- ^^^If?^^ 
withno child present who was under the age of sniyears and had not yet stated to school 
J^re It more than one preschool child resided in a household, the mtemfj'er 

alternatetyasked the tespondentstoprwidetofomationabouttheyonngestorthe oldest 

one Tliesoeening questionnaire is induded in ^jpendijtB. 

iit^SasmanyoftheworkBstsaswereneedi^tomeetthet^^^ 

by strata and age group listing. When there were not enough listed households awflable 
t6 readi the taLtadditional names were drawn first fitom the other age group bstmg for 
that counhrdass,then&om the other county incomegro.q)for&esame^uUtioncto, 

and then fiom the next hi^est population dass to readi the overaU target of 600 

""^toM^ &e toervieweis used a total san^le. of 2247 household listing? to obtain 
the MO toietviews.Theinterview rale of27percemwas higher thane^)ected.bWra^ 




percS>f sampled households either had no obtainaMe P^onf, ""^^i S^lll^f 
^ntacted iS three atten^ts. or did not have a preschool child. OveraU 55 percent of 
the completed interviews came from households on the youi^er age group hstmg (0 to 
24 moX). which wasdose to the target of 54perccnt Table A^presents the completed 

number of interviews for each of the strata. 



TM€ A2, Survcjtd Counties and Number of Completed Interviews by Comi^ Strata: Nebraska 
PracbooICbUd Care Survey, 1990 


Gouoty Strata 


Surveyed Counties 


Completed 
Interviews 


Rural: 
Low income 
MkWIc-uppcrlnoomc 


Harlan, Staotc»v FUmas, Thurston 
FUmas, Johnson, NuckoUs, Webster, Thayer 


66 
82 


Smantiibao: 
Lowiooome 
MkSdle-unKriaoome 


Dawes, Dawson. Kimban, Ricfaardsoo 
Cherry, Hamfltoo, Holt, Red WiHow 


76 

72 


Large urban: 
Lowiooomc 
Mkldfempper inoome 


Adams, BufiEaJQ, Dodge, Gage. HaU, Linoolo, ScoitsWuff 
Box Butte, Madiscn, Flatte 


77 
74 


Mclropditan: 
Lawiocotne 
Middle-upper income 


Douglas 

Dakota. Lancaster, Sarpy, Washington 


78 
75 

600 


Total 





Weighting 

Thcr'^'Jtwnseswereweightedtoproduce statewide estimatesbasedon^^^ 
of presdioi)! age chUdren across the strata. The estimates of preschool children were 
based on umublished county level data from the 1989 school census (Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Education 1990). Counts of children by age residing in each county were adjusted 
for undercounting. TTie undercount percentages were cal<«Iated ^om oo of 
Nebraska statewide age comits from the 1980 school census (Nebras^ Department of 
Education 1981) and from the 1980 population census (Bureau of ^^f^^^^^);^? 
from changes incounts by the school census for the same groiq) of (Mdrenbct^ 

^d l9^ebraska Department of Education 1989; 1990).The estmiateof the mmdKsr 

offivcyeioldswasfurthcradjustedtoaccountforthefectaiatqip^^ 

of them would not have started to sdiool at the time of the suiv^ (based onacutoff^te 

of October 15 for children reaching the age of five to start kindcigartcn. and asuivqr^ 
date of March 12). Table A3 presents the proportions of Nebraska prcsdiool children 
and interviews and the derived weights for each of the strata. Each response was weighted 
according to the stiata to which it belonged. . , . ^ jr 

ForTfcwanaWseslwpopulationclassofcount^^ 
and smaU urban counti^. A subset of middle^per income counties had been randomly 
selected from eadi of these two population classes, and then households were randomly 
selsctdd from the oounQr subsets. A con^arison of chfld care an^c«>»J datowith 
records on Ucensed fedUties for the aunties in these two strata (Nebraska Dq^artmcnt 
of Social Services 199(»>) indicated that the most representative sans>le came by comto 
ine &e low and mfddle-'?per income counties within each population dass for the 
pSposesof weighting, rather thanseparate 

iw^of .55 fwboth of the rural strata and.70 for both of thesmaUurbans^ 
altei^e weighting scheme was found to have no effect on the overaU cstmrntes or 
analyses by amr other factor such as type of child care or income. CJonscqucn^ Uie 
adjusted wei^ for rural and smaU urban county strata were used only for anatyses that 
produced estimates by population class of county. 

TWUe A3. Rvportloiis of Nel«wl« PWschool Oiatf^ 

Wd^ for Sorvcy Coocty Strata: Ncbrasfai Presc&oo< Child Can Survey, 1990 



County Strata 



Nuinbcrof PciwnKrf 

Prescbooi Prcscbool Percent of 

CUWreo ariWreo Respooses Weight 



1^ IS 11.0 

IS 634 12.1 13-7 ^ 

?*ooJ 13 12.7 .181 

SmaQHrtwotowtaoome " ^2.0 1^ 

SmaOurtenmkmppwfDoome 19381 l5.u 

XjtfgPttrtHnmW^ipper income 7^ 2_j85 



Ru«|la*fa««c ,37 ^ 

2,995 23 

19381 15.0 

17,439 135 

7,255 SA 

Mettopolitanlowi^ j.720 



Metn^xiiitan mid upper income 
Total 



128,819 99.9 100.0 
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Characteristics of the Sample 

nje distribution of selected characteristics of the surveyed respondents and 
households based on weighted sample are presented in table A.4. Ttere ar? f^ sources 
ot data for Nebraska hoiJehdds with preschool children for cM^ttison with the survey 
sample on characteristics other than age and sex ot preschool children. 

Respomlent's rdoMp and child care rEsponsibflify. Most of the '-^P^ndene «ere 
moSX while some fathers, most of whom shared chUd care responsibd^V *e 
mlt^and a f.^er parent responded to the survey. In a f ew case^ '^T^^^Z 
resDOoded when the mother, an unemployed primaiy caregiver, should hwe been the 
Sd«t lta those four percent of the cases, questions which needed to be answered 
^ptoaiycaregiver(e.^idealchildcareandemptoymentstatus)weresettom^ 

Am afdiUd. When compared with the adjusted age 
fromtte 1989 Nebraska School Census (described above). 4e «irvey «mpteindtideda 
Sspropoitionate mimber of one year olds and four year olds. However, when grouped 
for the^ysis into the categories: less than one, one to two, and three to five year olds, 

TiM«iL«Clmd«telto«flto|K)Dd nrtiii»<H«ttcl^ 

PCTOCflt 



Cbaxactoisdcs 



Ferwat 
Dfetributioo 



CbaraGtedstks 



Distdtwtkxi 



Rcspoodeat^ leiatfcxisliip 
tocfaOd 
Mother 

Ftasterpareni 
Total 

Respoodent't caregiver status 
Primaiy caregiver 
Spouse of pc^iaiy caregiver 

Total 

^Vge of selected {xesciiool 
(Mdatlastbirtbday: 

Lenttnnl year old 

lyearold 

Zyeanotd 

SyearsokS 

4 yean .old 

5 yean OMCootio school) 
Total 

Sex (rf selected preschool diild: 
Girl 
Boy 

Total 

Maiit£d status of primaiy care^ven 
Manied, spouse preseot 
Separate! or spouse abseot 
Divorcxd 
Widowed 

Single, never married 
Total 



813 
1&4 
03 

too.o 



96.0 
4.0 

100.0 



1&9 
23.8 
153 
14.9 
19.1 
8.0 

100.0 



45.9 
54.1 

100.0 



94.4 
1.1 
2.8 
0.0 
1.7 

100.0 



Number of preschool children 
inhous^K^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

Mean number of preschool 
cbOdiea in household 

Mean number of ciiiidrea 
18 years old and younger 
in household 

Annual household inoooe: 
Less than S10»0Q0 
$10,000 -$14^ 
$15.000 -$19^ 
$20,000 •S2«;999 
$25.000 -$29^ 
$30.000 -$34^999 
$35,000 and above 

Total 

Mother's emplopient status: 
Full-time employment 
Part-time emplc^Tncni 
Notemplayed 

Total 



61.9 
332 
4JS 
03 

lOOJO 



1.4 



23 

26 
4.6 

13.1 
16.0 
14.6 
353 

lOdCO 



50JO 
18.2 
31.8 

100.0 
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the sample distribuUon did not differ more than four percentage points from the esti- 
mated one for the Nebraska preschool population. 

Sbc o/cWid The survey sample induded a disproportionate number of boj^ 
the sampling error range of four percent No differences were found by sex of chUd m the 
rate of child care use or the distribution of child care arrangements. 

Mantal status of primary coiegjiver, Ayciy high percentage of the surveyed households 
hadtwoparentepresentTTiercarenoavailabledatatoshowwhatthisstatisticissto^^ 

for such households with preschool childrep. but it is identical to what was found m the 
1988 chUd care sutv<^ (Fimk 1990). We behcve divorced and smgle (nevcr-mamed) 
mothers may be underreprescntcd in the sample, because they are Icss ^ely to appear 
on household listinp prepared by commercial market research firms. For example, a 
mother may move to another residence or community after separatioit Divorced and 
single mothers frequentiy Kve with their parents. Low income single mothers may not 
have a telephone. 

Number of preschool childnn. The percent of households with more ttian one pre- 
school chfld is identical in this sample to the one from the 1988 survey. The average of 
1 4 pr«»chool chfldren for households with any preschool child is «>nipa^le to the 
average for Nebraska households with children under six of age, from the 1980 census 
(Bureau of the Census 1982). 

Number cf children 18 and under. The average number of children in the household 
18 years old md younger is simOar to the sample for the 1988 survey. No other Nebraska 
data were available for comparison. 

Householdinamte. The distribution of household income was similar to that found in 
the 1988 survey, and again, there is no other comparison data available for Ncbradca 
households with preschool chfldren. However, we dobeUeve that lowincome housdiolds 
are underrepresented. An estimated 42 percent of Nebraska children 18 years ofage and 
younger receive Titfe XX assistance in 1989 (see 'Sample De^* se<^on above for 
somces of data). We presume that rate is higher for preschool children than sdiool ^c 
chfldren. suice single mothers with preschool chfldren are less likely to be cmploycjd ftiU 
tune than those with school age chfldren (National Research Coun^l990). (Jily 13 
percent of the surveyed households reported mcomes of less than $ 10,000 and either had 
no employed parent (and presumed to have rece w«i ™e XX assist^«) onre^e^ a 
chfld^e supplement from the Department of Soasl Scm^ (I^). Another 0.6 
percent of households had incomes between $10,000 and $15,000 ^d received a difld 
^e supplement Altogether, an estimated 2.1 percent of surveyed households received 
assistant to low income famflies. We beUeve this should have been at least 42 percent, 
andprobabtyhigherto be representative ofNebraskahouseholdswithpreschoolchildren. 

Mother's en^hyment status. A high percentage of surveyed ^^^^'fj'f'^^'f}'?^^, 
Whae68percentissubstantiaUyWgherthanesthnatesbasedonnationaIdata(Re^ 

National Snter for Health Statistics 1990). recent Nebraska data provide estimates only 
slightly lower forwomenaged 18-35 in households with preschool age children (see note 
2 ^end of main report). We believe that the actual employmem rate may be closer to 65 
percent 
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Appendix B 
Questionnaire 
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SCREENING FORM 

CHILD CARE SURVEY Interviewer Name: 

CENTER FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS RESEARCH Telephone Number: 

MARCH 1990 ^\^J^^^V 



List Codes 
Date^ 



Interview Number: 



HP CHILD ANSWERS PHONE ASK TO SPEAK TO THE MOTHER. ^^^^^HE " N^ T«ERE ASK TO 
SPEAK TO THE FATHER OR ANOTHER GROWN-UP. IF NO ADULTS THERE, CALL BACK LATER. 

'^lloZ n^Tj^^^. I'm wording with the University of Nebraska at 
?:ii::sT;en::: f:r-i;:bU^faira Research. We're «f ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

a^ngementB and needs of Nebraska families with preschool age children. 

51. Are there any children living in this household who are LESS than 6 years old 
and have NOT yet started kindergarten? 

rrp VE<5 CONTINUE! I IF NO, SAY: Thank you very much 

[IF YES, CONTINUE 1 ^ ^^^^ surveying families with 

preschool . chil^iren today. Goodbye. 
CODE "NO CSaiLD" ON TELEPHONE LOO J. 

52. I need to speak to whichever parent or guardian has the MOST responsibility for 
child care arrangements and decisions. Are you that parent? 

tIF YES. ;;^NTINUEJ HP PARENTS SHARE EQUALLY) ipL^'^io'lL^NE 

' Which of you could i^st answer questions SPEAK TO the omb 

about child care arrangeiaents and needs? "Jf 

[IF BOTH CAN, THEN TRY TO INTERVIEW RESPONSIBILITY) 
WHOEVER WILL COOPERATE) 

[IF THE RESPONDENT MUST BE CALLED TO THL PHONE: REPEAT THE 
ENTIRE INTRODUCTION] 

fNOTE: SURVEY CAN BE GIVEN TO GUARDIAN OR FOSTER PARENT, BUT 
is^ TO BE GIVEN TO A BABYSITTER OR OTHER CHILD CARE PROVIDER, 
OR ANY RELATIVE, SUCH AS A GRANDMOTHER, WHO DOBS NOT HAVE CUSTODY 
OF THE CHILD) 

S3 Your household has been chosen at random from Nebraska households with preschool 
Igrcrildren Lid you be willing to spend approximately 1° ^o 20 minutee to 
provide us with information about your child care "^^^,^f 
preferences? Let me assure you that your responses will be confidential and 
anonymous, as by law they must. 

riF YES CONTINUE! (IF NO, OR NOT AT THIS TIME, TRY TO ARRANGE A MORE 

CONVENIENT TIME TO CALL BACK. J 
riF PERSON REFUSES TO PARTICIPATE, SAY: 

Thank you very much for your time; Goodbye. CODE "REFUSED 
Thank you. Please feel free to ask questions at any time. Okay? 
First I need to confitm your telephone number and zip code: 
[GET CONFIRMATION AND RECORD AT TOP OF THIS SHEET) 

6i) 55 
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FORM 1. ALL RESPONDENTS 



interview Number 



la. (RECX)RD ZIP CODE] 

lb. [RECORD FROM SCREENING QUESTION WHETHER THE RESPONDENT IS THE MAIN CHILD CARE 
PROVIDER OR SHARES EQUALLY WITH THE OTHER PARENT] 

1 roain child care provider 

2 shares equally with other parent 

8 not clear from screening procedure 

I SAY Is First I need to aek you some general questions about your family. 

2. HOW many children under the age of 6 who have NOT started kindergarten are 
currently living in this household? 
1 [GO TO 51 
2 
3 

_ other (WRITE IN J 
(MORE THAN ONE PRESCHOOL CHILD 1 

3 fALTERNATELY SELECT YOUNGEST AND OLDEST CHILD FOR HOUSEHOLDS WITH MORE THAN ONE 
" PRESCHOOI, AGE CHILD. IF LAST TIME, THE YOUNGEST WAS CHOSEN, SELECT THE OLDEST 
THIS TIME, AND VICE VERSA. RECORD ON CHECK LIST WHICH ONE WAS SELECTED FOR THIS 
HOUSEHOLD) 

1 youngest 

2 oldest 

4. (SAY I I'm going to be asking you questions about child care for your 
(youngest/oldest) preschool age child t 

[IN THE CASE OF TWINS BEING SELECTED, USE DELIVERY ORDER TO IDENTIFY THE 
YOUNGEST AND OLDEST) 



5. What is that child's first name? 

(NO QUESTIONS 6 AND 7) 

8. (CHILD'S NAME) is a (boy or girl)? 

1 boy 

2 girl 

9. How old was (CHILD'S NAME) on (his/her) last birthday? 
(RECORD MONTHS IF LESS THAN 1 YEAR) 

0 under 1 year 

months 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

f 
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(IP ONLY ONE PRESCHOOL CHILD GO TO 11] 

(IF MORE THAil ONE PRESCHOOL CHILD CONTINUE WITH 101 

10. HOW Old (wae/were) your other preschool age chtld(ren) at last birthday? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

0 under 1 year 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

11. What 10 your relationship to (CHILD'S NAME)? 

1 mother 

2 father 

3 stepmother 

4 grandmother 

5 other (WRITE IN] 



12. What were you doing most of LAST WEEK? Were you working, keeping house, 
going to school or aoinothing else? 

01 working (GO TO 14 J 

02 keeping house/caring for own children 

03 going to school 

something else What was that? ^ ,ai 

04 on sick leave, vacation or other paid leave [GO TO 14] 



05 looking for work — 

06 in job training 

07 on maternity leave- 



[CO TO FORM 2-B, UNEMPLOYED! 



08 temporarily laid off 

09 other (WRITE IN J 



88 don't know 



13. Did you do any work at all LAST WEEK for pay or for a family business? 

1 yea 

2 no (GO TO 23] 

8 don't know [GO TO 23 J 
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14 • About how many hours do you USUALLY work each week at all jobs and businesses? 
000 none, usually don't work [GO TO FORM UNEMPLOYED! 
(WRITE IN] IIP 1 TO 34 GO TO ISl 

[IF 35 OR MORE GO TO 161 
888 don't know 14a. Do you work 35 hours a week or more? 

1 yes [GO TO 16) 

2 no (GO TO 15 J 

8 don't know (GO TO 16J 



15. What is your main reason for working less than 35 hours a week? 
1 can you find only part-time work? 

2 can you find only part-time child care? 

3 do you want only part-time work? 
5 or something else? [WRITE IN] 



[READ_ 
LIST) 



8 don't know 



16. Do you usually work any hours at heme for any job or business? 

1 yes — -I6a. On averager how many hours a week? (WRITE IN) 

2 no 888 
8 don't Icnow 

17. Do you usually work at more than one job or business? 

1 yes (SAY): The following 5 questions pertain to your PRINCIPAL job or 

business that is, the one at which you work the most hours. 

2 no 

3 don't know 

18. Do you work any evenings or at nights on a regular basis? 

1 yes (THIS REFERS TO ANY HOOBS WORKED BETWEEN 

2 no 7 IN THE EVENING AND 7 IN THE MORNING] 
8 don't know 

19. Do you work any weekend hours on a regular basis? 

1 yes 

2 no 

8 don't know 

20. Are you se If -employed , or do you work for someone else? 

1 self-employed (GO TO FORM 2-A, EMPLOYED) 

2 work for someone else 
8 don't know 

21. Does your employer provide child care supplements or vouchers as a benefit? 

1 yes 

2 no 

8 don't know 

22 ♦ Does your employer provide a child-care facility at your work-place? 
1 yes- 

(GO TO FORM 2^A, EMPLOYED) 



2 no 
8 don't know- 



fPO WOT CONTINUE THROUGH T_ 
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NOT CURRENTLY EMPLOYSD 



23. Have you looked for work during the past four weeks? 

1 yea [GO TO FORM 2-B, UNEMPLOYED J 

2 no 

8 don't know 

24. DO you want a regular job now, either full-time or part-time? 

1 yea 

2 maybe/depends 

3 no (GO TO FORM 2-B, UNEMPLOYEDJ 

8 don't know [GO TO FORM 2-B, UNEMPLOYED J 

25. What are the reaaona you have not looked for a job lately? 
(RECORD RESPC:«S16 AND CIRCLE ALL REASONS MENTIONED. 1 



1 believes none available/ couldn't find any 

2 lacks flchoollng, training, skilla, experience 

3 can't arrange child care 

4 in school or other training 

5 physical disability/ill health 

6 already has job, is waiting for it to start up 

7 other [WRITE IN] 



8 don't know— 



— (GO TO FORM 2-B, 
UNEMPLOYED] 



fCO TO FOR M 9>R. UNEMPLOYED 1 
(NO QUESTIONS 26 - 29] 



) 
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FORM 2. Slightly different ver^-ions of Form 2 were administered to employed and unemploye 
respondenta. Question numbers preceeded by the letter "A- appeared only on the form for 
EMPLOYED RESPONDENTS. Those preceeded by the letter "B" appeared only on the form for 
UNEMPLOYED RESPONDENTS. All Other questions appeared on both versions of Form 2. 



Interview Number x 



30. What is your marital status? 

1 married 

[READ_ 3 separated — 

LIST J. 4 divorced 

5 widowed 

6 single 

8 don't know- — 



[GO TO 44] 



31. la your [husband/wife) currently residing with you? 

1 yes 

2 no (GO TO 44] 

8 don't know [CO TO 44 J 

32. lo your (husband/wife) currently employed or working in a family business? 

1 yes 

2 no C GO TO 42] 

8 don't know [GO TO 42] 

33. Does [he/she] usually work 35 hours or more a week counting all jobs and businesses? 

1 yes [GO TO 35} 

2 no 

8 don't know [GO TO 35} 

34. What lo [his/her] main reason for working less than less than 35 hours a week? 
{ 1 can [he/she] find only part-time work? 

3 does (he/ehe) wants only part-time work? 
4 or something else? [WRITE IN] 



[READ 

LIST) 



8 don't know 



35. Does [he/she] usually work any hours at home for any job or business? 

1 yos 35a. On average, how many hours a week? (WRITE IN] 

2 no 888 don't loiow 

8 don't know 

36. Does [he/she] currently work at more than one job or business? 

1 yes [SAYj] The following 5 questions pertain to (his/her} PRINCIPAL job 

or business that is the one at which (he/she] works the most hours. 

2 no 

8 don't know 

37. Does (he/she J work any evenings or nights on a regular basis? 

1 yes (THIS REFERS TO ANY HOURS WORKED BETWEEN 

2 no 7 IN THE EVENING AND 7 IN TH^ MORNING.} 
8 don't know 
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38. Does (he/she J work any weekend hours on a regular basis? 

1 yes 

2 no 

8 don't know 

39. IS {he/she) self-employed, or does [he/she) work for someone else? 

1 self-employed (GO TO 44) 

2 works for someone else 
8 don't know 

40. Does (hls/herl employer provide child care supplements or vouchers as a benefit? 

1 yes 

2 no 

8 don't know 

41. Does (his/her) employer provide a chlld-care facility at (hie/her) work-place? 
1 yes- — 

— (GO TO 44) 



2 no 
8 don't know- 



fPO KOT COt rriWOE THROPGBL ^ 

(SPOUSE NOT CURRENTLY EMPLOYED) 

42. What was (he/she; doing moat of last week? Was (he/she) going to school, 
looking for work, or something else? 
03 going to school 
05 looking for work (GO TO 44) 

something else? 

I 

VThat was that? 

02 keeping house/child care 

OS unable to work (GO TO 44] 

08 temporarily laid off 

09 other (WRITE INI 



88 don't know 

43. Has (he/BheJ looked for work in the past four weeks? 

1 yes 

2 no 

8 don't know 

(CONTINUE] 



A-44. t WRITE IN CHILD'S NAME PROM FORM 1, PAGE 1 



J 



During the HOURS you are WORKING, where is (CHILD'S NAME)'s MAIN child care 

arrangement located? 

[NOTE J MARK ONLY 1. IF MORE THAN ONE CURRENT ARRANGEMENT, 
IDENTIFY THE ONE WHERE THE CHILD SPENDS THE MOST TIME, OR, 
IF EQUAL TIME, THE ONE HE/SHE HAS HAD THE LONGEST) 



tREAD_ 
LIST}" 



-JL 
2 

3 
4 
5 



in your home (GO TO 45] 

in someone else's home {GO TO 46] 



in a daycare center — — 
in a head start program 
in a preschool — 



[GO TO 65] 



or somewhere else?' 
(WRITE IN J 



8 don't know 



— [GO TO 44al 



A-44a. Is this an organised child care facility or 
program, or an informal arrangement? 

1 organized child care facility (GO TO 65) 

2 informal chilH care arrangement [GO TO 461 
8 don't know [GO TO 65) 



B-44. (WRITE IN CHILD'S NAME FROM FORM 1, PAGE IJ 



Besides yourself, does someone else provide child care for (CHILD'S NAME) on a 
REGULARLY SCHEDULED basis EACH KEEK? 

[NOTE: DO NOT INCLUDE ANY CHILD CARE THAT IS NOT pRQyLARLY SCHEDP^EP EACH WEEK) 

1 yes 

2 no [GO TO 106J 

8 don't know (GO TO 106J 



G7 
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B-44a. What Ib the main reason someone else takes care of [CHILD'S NAME J on a 

REGULAR basis? 

1 respondent is in school 

2 respondent i« in job training 

3 respondent is looking for work 

4 respondent needs time to do other things 

5 wants child to be in daycare/preschool setting 

6 child has special physical/developmental care needs 

7 other [WRITE IN) . 

8 don't know 

B-44b. During this time where is (CHILD'S NAME)'s MAIN child care arrangement 
located? 

t NOTE I HARK ONLY 1. IF MORE THAN ONE CURRENT ARRANGEMENT, 
IDENTIFY THE ONE WHERE THE CHILD SPENDS THE MOST TIME, OR, 
IP EQUAL TIME, THE ONE HE/SHE HAS HAD THE LONOESTJ 



(READ__ 
LIST)" 



■I in your home (GO TO 45 J 
2 in someone else's home [GO TO 46) 



3 in a daycare center - — 

4 in a head start program 

5 in a preschool 



[GO TO 65J 



-6 or somewhere else?- 
{WRITE INJ 



8 don't know 



— [GO TO 44cl 



B-44C. is this an organised chJ d care facility or 
prograiu, or an informal ir:angement7 

1 organised child ca i.acility [GO TO 65] 

2 informal child wax Arrangement (GO TO 46) 
8 don't know (GO TO ^) 



fPO NOT CO WTTNUE THR0UQH1 



6.) 



{IN OWN HOME] 



45. Who is the main person caring for (CHILD'S NAME) in thia arrangement during 
the HOURS YOU WORK: yourself, another family member, relative, friend, 
neighbor or someone else? 

01 self while working — 

02 spouse — Is [he/ahel working at home 

while caring for [CHILD'S NAME]? 

02 no 

03 yes 

04 child's brother or sister — 45a. How old? 

years old 

05 relative — Which one? 

05 child's grandmother 

06 child's aunt 

07 other [WRITE IN J 

08 don't know 



09 friend 

10 neighbor- 



[GO TO 58J 



11 some other babysitter/child care provider [GO TO 54) 
88 don't know [CO TO 54 J 



fPO NOT OO WTItmB THROUGH 1 



(SOMEONE ELSE'S HOKE) 

46. How many minutes away is it from your home? 

(WRITE IN) 

88 don't know 

A-47. Do you usually take (CHILD'S NAME) to child care on yout way to work? 

1 yes 

2 no [GO TO 49) 

8 don't know (GO TO 49) 

A--;'!. How many minutes does that add to your travel time to work? 

(WRITE IN) 

88"" don't know 

ii-49. Who is the main person caring for (CHILD'S NAME) in this arrangement during 
the HOURS YOU WORKt a relative, friend, neighbor or someone else? 
05 relative — Which one? 

05 child's grandmother 

06 child's aunt 

07 other (WRITE IN) 

08 don't know 

09 friend 

10 neighbor 



[GO TO 58) 



11 some other babysitter/child care provider 
88 don't know 



ERIC 
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[GO TO 58} 



B-49. Who is tho main person caring for (CHILD'S NAME) in this arrangement: 
a relative, friend, neighbor or someone else? 

5 relative — Which one? — 

5 child's grandmother 

6 child's aunt 

7 other [WRITE IN) 

8 don't know 

9 friend 
10 neighbor " 



11 some other babysitter/child care provider 
88 don't know 

[NO QUESTIONS 50 TO 53) 

54. Did you know this person before you first used (him/her) for child care? 

1 yes 

2 no 

8 don't know 

55. How did you first locate this child care provider? 

1 already knew the person was a child care provider 

2 referral by relative/friend/neighbor/coworker 

3 ad in newspaper/yellow pages/bulletin board 

4 child care referral service 

5 social services referral 

6 employer referral 

7 other (WRITE IN) 

8 don't know 

56. Did you get a reference either directly or indirectly from a parent who had 
used this child care provider? 

1 yes 

2 no 

8 don't know 
[NO QUESTION 57) 

58. Altogether, how many of your own children, including (CHILD'S NAME), are 
currently being c red for in this arrangement? 

1 just (CHILD'S NAME) 

2 

3 

other [WRITE IN) 
8 don't know 

59. Are there any children other than your own in this care arrangement? 

1 yes 

2 no [GO TO 77) 

8 don't know [GO TO 61) 
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60. From how many families not counting yours? 

1 
2 
3 

other (WRITE IN] 
8 don't know 

61. Altogether, how many children, including (CHILD'S NAME) usually are cared 
for at the same time in this arrangement? 

[WRITE IN] 
88 don't know 

[SKIP TO 63 IP CARE PROVIDER IN THIS ARRANGEMENT IS CHILD'S PARENT, BROTHER OR SISTER] 
[OTHERWISE CONTINUE) 

62. How many of these children are the care provider's own children? 

0 none 
1 

2 
3 

other [WRITE IN) 
a don't know 

63. IB there usually more than one adult caring for the children at the same time? 

1 yes 

2 no 

8 don't know 



64. Is this arrangement in a registered day care home? 

1 yes— 

2 no 

8 don't know 



(GO TO 77) 



fPO NOT CONTINUE THRODGHl 



7: 
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(DAY CARE CENTER OR PRESCHCX5L OR OTHER] 

65. HOW many minutes away is that place from your home? 

{WRITE IN) 

88 don't know 

A-66. DO you usually take [CHILD'S NAMEl to child care on your way to work? 

1 yes 

2 no [GO 'SO 681 

8 don't know (GO TO 88 J 

A-67.' HOW many minutes does that add to you travel time to work? 

(WRITE INI 

88 don't know 

68. Who owns or sponsers this child care facility? 

■ 01 a private individual 

02 a day care corporation 

03 a a church 

04 a public school 

05 a non profit organisation 

06 a local, state or federal government agency 

07 a business or organization for its employee's children 
08 other [WRITE IN J 



(READ_ 
LIST! 



88 don't know 
(NO QUESTIONS 69 TO 71] 

72. HOW did you first iQcate this child care arrangement? 

1 already know about this child care facility 

2 referral by relative/friend/neighbor/coworker 

3 ad in newspaper /yellow pages/ or bulletin board 

4 child care referral service 

5 social services referral 

6 employer provided or referral 

7 other (WRITE IN) 

8 don't know 

73. Did you get a reference either directly or indirectly from a parent who had 
used this child care facility? 

1 yes 

2 no 

8 don't know 

74. Altogether, how many of your own children, including (CHILD'S NAME), are 
currently being cared for in this arrangement? 

1 just (CHILD'S NAME) 

2 

3 

other [WRITE IN] 
8 don't know 
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75. Approximately how many children usually are cared for in the same group as 
(CHItD'S NAME) at the same time? 

[WRITE IN] 

88 don't know 

76. How many peroons are caring for that group at the same time? 

1 
2 

_ other [WRITE IN) 
8 don't know 

(ALL CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS J 

77. How many HOURS a week io (CHILD'S NAME) usually cared for in this arrangement? 

(WRITE IN HOURS] 

888 "don't know 

(SKIP TO 82 IF CARE PROVIDER IN THIS ARRANGEMENT IS CHILD'S PARENT, BROTHER OR SISTER] 
(OTHERWISE CONTINUE] 

78. On average, what is the fee charged PER WEEK for (CHILD'S NAME) care in this 
arrangement? 

CHARGE PER WEEKS 

000 nothing 

(WRITE IN] 

888 don't know 78a. What is the fee per hour? 

. (WRITE IN] 

888 don't know 

[NOTEt IP FEE IS SUBSIDIZED BY EMPLOYER OR DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, 
RECORD THE AMOUNT CHARGED BY THE CARE PROVIDER, NOT THE AMOUNT THE 
RESPONDENT PERSONALLY PAYS.] 

(NO QUESTIONS 79 TO 8'.) 

82. How long has (CHILD'S NAME] been cared for in this particular arrangement? 

years __ months (WRITE IN YEARS AND MONTHS] 
8 don't know 

83. Before choosing this child care arrangement for (CHILD'S NAME], did you 
check out or consider any other specific arrangements? 

1 yes 

2 no ^GO TO 86] 
8 don't know [GO TO 86] 

84. What other child care arrangements did you consider? 
(CIRCLE ALL THAT ARE MENTIONED] 

1 another family member or relative 

2 care by a babysitter in child's home 

3 care in someone eXse's home 

4 care in a registered family day care home 

5 care in a licenced day care center 

6 ca- 9 in a preschool 

7 other (WRITE IN] 

8 don't knov 
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85 Why did you choose [CHILD'S NAMEl's current arrangement instead? 
* JMRITE IN RESPONSE AND CIRLE .'^LL REASONS GIVEN] 



— did not want to impose on f amiXy meinber ^r relative 

02 wanted child to have other playmates 

03 wanted an educational/developmental program 

04 wanted a home/ family/small group setting 

05 wanted a parent/family member to care for the child 

06 already had a child cared for by the current provider 

07 had more/a lot of confidence in the current provider 

08 wanted trained teachers/care providers , 

09 the current arrangement bad a good/ better reputation 

10 did not know enough about the other 
H the other was full 

12 the other was not as convenient 

13 the other was not available for all the hours I needed 

14 the other was more/ too expensive 

15 other reason 

88 don't know- 



[GO TO 93J 



ipa MOT op ]yryMUS THROPGEJ 

(DID NOT CONSIDER OTHER ARRANGEMENTS) 



86. What various types of arrangements would have been available if you had 
been interested in using them? 
rCIRCI£ ALL THAT ARE MENTIONED 1 

0 nothing else available [GO TO 931 

1 another family member or relative 

2 care by a babysitter in child's home 

3 care in someone else's h«ae 

4 care in a registered family day care home 

5 care in a licenced day care center 

6 care in a preschool 

7 other [WRITE IN) 



8 don't know 
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87. Why did you choose [CHILD'S NAMEl's current arrangement instead? 
(WRITE IN RESPONSE AND CIRLE ALL REASONS GIVEN J 



01 



did not want to impose on family meirber or relative 

02 wanted child to have other playmates 

03 wanted an educational /developmental program 

04 wanted a hon»/ family/email group setting 

05 wanted a parent/family member to care for the child 

06 already had a child caree for by the current provider 

07 had more/a lot of conf id mce in the current provider 

08 wanted trained teachers/care providers 

09 the current arrangement had a good/ better reputation 

10 did not know enough about the other 

11 the other was full 

12 the other was not as convenient 

13 the other was not available for all the hours I needed 

14 the other was more/ too expensive 

15 other reason 
88 don't know 

(NO QUESTIONS 88 - 92] 

93. 18 (CHILD'S NAME) regularly cared for in any additional arrangements other 
than the main one we've been discussing? 

1 yes 

2 no (GO TO 95J 

8 don't know (GO TO 95] 

94. Where ie (he/she) cared for in any other arrangements? 
[READ LIST AND CIRCLE ALL RESPONSES] 

-1 in your home 

2 in someone else's home 

3 in a day care center 

4 in a preschool 

5 in a head start program 
-6 other (WRITE IN] 



8 don't Jcnow 

A-95. Who usually cares for (CHILD'S NAME) when (he/shej ia ill during a time 
you are working? 

1 self stays home from work 

2 spouse stays home from work 

3 usual provider (including self or spouse) still cares 

4 relative/ friend/neighbor cares 

5 other [WRITE IN J 



8 don't know 
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A.96. What other options would you generally have when [CHILD'S NAMEJ is ill? 
(CIRCLE ALL RESPONSES] 

1 eelf stay home from work 

2 spouse stay home from work 

3 usual provider still provide care 

4 relative/friend/neighbor provide care 

5 or other [WRITE INI 



8 don't know 
(NO QUESTIONS 97 TO 100 J 

101. Did you experience any of the following problems in making ^'.^^^^^^^^ 

arrang^nTfor (CHILD'S NftME)? Please respond YES or NO to each of the following 

problems t 

(CIRCLE 1-YES, 2-NO 8-DON'T KNOW, FOR EACH ONE] 
Yes No DK 

a a 2 8 not enough available child car© providers 

b* 12 8 knowing how to locate child care providers 

c*. 12 8 knowing how to chose among child care options 

d. 12 8 finding high quality child care 

e. 12 8 finding an affordable arrangement ^ ^ 

f . 12 8 finding care for the hours or days that you needed it 

g. 12 8 finding care in a convenient location 
h* 12 8 finding care for more than one child 
i' 12 8 finding care for an infant 

102. was anything else a problem for you in arranging child care for 

(CHILD'S NAME)? 

1 yes (WRITE IN J . 



2 no 

8 don't know 
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[SKIP TO 105 IF THE CARE P310VIDER IN THE MAIN ARRANGEMENT IS THE CHILD'S PARENT, 

BROTHER OR SISTER J 
[OTHERWISE CONTINUE] 

103 I'm going ask for your opinion now about several aspects of (CHILD'S NAME)'s 
' main child care arrangement. Please indicate whether you STRONGLY AGREE, AGREE, 
DISAGREE, STRONGLY DISAGREE with each Of the following statements: 
(CIRCLE 1 o STRONGLY AGREE, 2 - AGREE, 3 = DISAGREE, 4 = STRONGLY DISAGREE, 
8 • DON'T KNOW FOR EACH OP THE FOLLOWING J 

In (his/her) main child care arrangement (CHILD'S NAME): 
has suitable toys and games for playing 
is poorly supervised 
spends too much time watching T.V. 
is given nutritous meals and snacks 
is cared for by someone who is unreliable 
receives a lot of affection and nurturing 
gets enough physical exercise 

is learning how to get on well with other children 
is cared for by someone with different attitudes about child 

rearing and discipline 
is cared for by soiaeone with adequate medical emergency skills 
is developing basic skills for learning readiness 
lacks enough quality time with the care provider 
is exposed to values which conflict with your family's values 
has safe play areas and equipment 
might be exposed to a serious infectious disease 
is sometimes mistreated by other children 
is cared for by someone who keeps you well informed and 
involved in the care arrangement. 

104. Overall, how would you rate the quality of care in (CHILD'S NAME)'s main 
child care arrangement: EXCELLENT, GOOD, FAIR, or POOR. 

1 excellent 

2 good 

3 fair 

4 poor 

8 don't know 

104a. in general, how easy is it for you to afford the cost of (CHILD'S NAME)'s 

main child care arrangement: VERY EASY, MODERATELY EASY, MODERATELY DIFFICULT, 
VERY DIFFICULT? 

1 very easy 

2 moderately easy 

3 moderately difficult 

4 very difficult 
8 don't know 
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lOS ov--rall, how would you rate the CONVENIEKCE of (CHILD'S MAME)'s "^^"^"1^^ 
ct;e arrang^ent. VERY COHVENIEOT, OOHVEMIENT, INCONVENIENT, VERY INCONVENIENT. 



1 very convenient 

2 convenient 

3 inconvenient 

4 very inconvenient 
8 don't know 

106 overall how would you rate the NUMBER OF AVAILABLE CHILD CARE ARRANGE^ffiNTS in 
^TcLm ^0^'^ ^EQ^'^^^' '^^Q^'^^' INADEQUATE, VERY INADEQUATE 

1 aK>re than adequate 

2 adequate 

3 Inadequate 

4 very inadequate 
8 don't know 

107«. Besides [his/her) parents, how many regular care providers has (CHILD'S NAME) 
had since (he/she) was born? 
0 none 
1 
2 
3 

other (WRITE IN) 
8 don't know 

107b. About how long have you lived in or near your current community? 
00 less than a year 

years (WRITE IN] 

77 all nay life 
88 don't know 

A-108 Ideally, what type of child care arrangement or combination of arrangements 
would you like tT^ave for (CHILD'S NAME) DURING THE HOURS YOU WORK? 
(RECORD RESPONSE AND CHECK ALL TYPES MENTIONEDl 



01 self while working 

02 by spouse 

03 by other f aa My member or relative 

04 by babysitter /nanny in CHILD'S home 

05 by friend or neighbor 

06 in informal day care home 

07 in registered day care home 

08 in day care center 

09 in head start program 

10 in preschool 

11 other (WRITE IN] 



88 don't know 
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B-108a. Under ideal circumstances, how many hours a week, if any, would you 
(CHILD'S NAME) to be cared for by someone other than yourself? 
0 none [GO TO 109) 

[WRITE IN hours J 

88 don't know [GO TO 109] 

B-108b. Ideally, what type of child care arrangement or combination of arran 
would you like to have for (CHILD'S NAME) during that time? 
[RECORD RESPONSE AND CIRCLE ALL TYPES MENTIONED] 



01 self while working 

02 by spouse 

03 by other family member cr relative 

04 by babysitter/nanny in CHILD'S home 

05 by friend or neighbor 

06 in informal day care home 

07 in registered day care home 

08 in day care center 

09 in head start program 

10 in preschool 

11 other [WRITE IN] 



88 don't know 



7:; 
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109. under IDEAL circumstances, would you prefer to be employed ^^11 time, part 
time or not at all before (CHILD'S NAME) starts to kindergarten? 

1 full time 

2 part time 

3 not at all 
8 don't know 

110 The state of Nebraska soon may offer a variety of short training courses for 
Jhild cire orov^^^^^^ in each state legislative district. Please indicate 
:^eiLr you'thl^ of the following topics should be REQUIRED or OPTIONAL 

«-^a*n4«ri for anvone who cares for other people's children. 

tc?R^ l-^QuS! aiSp^IONAL, 3-DEPENDS ON NtmBER OF CHILDREN 8=D0N'T KNOW, 

^AD THE FOLLOWING TOPICS AND RECORD RESPONSE TO EACH J 
observing and assessing early childhood development 
child supervision and management 
preparing nutritious roeala and snacks 
development of Infant and early childhood programs 
parent involvement and catmunicatlon 
CPR and other emergency first aid 

special needs of developmentally handicapped children 
providing multicultural experiences 
safe iP-ioor and outdoor activity areas 
choosing age appropriate toys and activities 
communicating with children 
infectious disease control 



providers? 

1 yes (WRITE IN] 



R 


O DEP 


DK 


a. 1 


2 


3 


8 


b. 1 


2 


3 


8 


c. 1 


2 


3 


8 


d. I 


2 


3 


8 


e. 1 


2 


3 


8 


f. 1 


2 


3 


8 


g. 1 


2 


3 


8 


h. 1 


2 


3 


8 


i. 1 


2 


3 


8 


j. 1 


2 


3 


8 


k. 1 


2 


3 


8 


I. I 


2 


3 


8 


110a. 


Are 


there 



2 no 

8 don't know 

111. DO ycu think registration should be required for everyone who provides child 
care in their home? 

2 |— 111a. When should registration be required? 

3 depends— 1 (WRITE IN) 



8 



don't know 8 don't know 



^^0 
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rSAY:1 Finally I want to ask you a few questions related to the financial aspect of 
of child care for your family. Let roe repeat that your responses will be 
completely confidential and anonymous. You are under no obligation, of 
course, to answer any question you would rather not. 

112. Altogether, how much do you usually spend PER WEEK on ALL your child care 
arrangements for your PRESCHOOL age children? 

000 none 

[WRITE IN DOLLARS! 

688 don't know 

113. How many school-age children 5 to 18 years old do you have in this household? 
(DON'T COUNT 5 YEAR OLDS WHO HAVE NOT STARTED KINDERGARTEN J 

0 none [CO TO 117 J 

1 

2 

_ other (WRITE IN J 
8 don't know 

114. Altogether, how much do you usually spend PER WEEK week on child care for your 
school-age children? 

000 none 

(WRITE IN DOLLARS] 

888 don't know 

(NO QUESTIONS 115 AND 116 J 

117. Altogether, what was the general level of your family's annual income, before 
taxes, in 1989 t Was it 

1 less than $10,000 

(READ 2 $10,000 to $14,000 

LISTj" 3 515,000 to $19,0n0 

4 $20,000 to S?i,i)00 

5 $25,000 to $29,000 

6 $30,000 to $34,000 
7 $35,000 or more? 

3 don't know 

118. Did you have any child care expenses in 19897 

1 yes 

2 no [GO TO 120J 

e don't know [GO TO 120] 

119. Are you claiming a state or federal income tax credit for child care expenses 

in 19897 

1 yes 

2 no 

8 don't know 
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X20. DO you receive a CHILD CARE supplement or voucher from the department of 
social sexrvices: 

1 yes 

2 no IGO TO 1223 

8 don't know [GO TO 122) 

121. Does that cover all your child care expenses or just part of them? 

1 all 

2 part: 

8 don't know 

122 fSAYtl That's all the questions I have. We appreciate very much the time you 
iou us in respondSg to this child care survey, ^^"^^f-^^^;;/^::^^ 

by Nebraska parents such as yourself will be very useful in helping ua learn 
^ut tSe thnvailability of quality preschool child care. Thank you very 

FS^SS^^iuESTIONS ABOUT THE SURVEY THEY CAN CALL OS AT (402) 595-2311] 
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Appendix C 



Nebraska Preschool C^iId Care Policy Workshop 

July 18, 1990 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Participants 

Nicole Abbott, Senator Bob Kerre/s Office 
Dorothy Anderson, Representative Bereuter*s Office 
JoAnne Begley, Head Start - Gering, Nebraska 
Phyllis Chandler, Family Services Associates, Omaha 
Ray Qark, UNO Center for PubUc Affairs Research 
Judith Cross ,UNO Child Care Center 

Anita Dankert, Nebraska FainUy Day Care Association, Pahner, Nebraska 

CK. Eberspacher, Senator LaVon Crosby's Office 

Harriet Egertson, Nebraska Department of Education 

Patricia Funk, UNO Center for Public Affairs Research 

Kris Gordon, Nebraska Commission on the Status of Women 

Melanie Hayes, UNO Center for PubUc Affairs Research 

Bonnie Hines, ChHd Care Center - Central Community College-Platte Campus 

John Lovelace, Child and Family Development Corporation, Omaha 

Jim Maney, Nebraska Department of Social Services 

Rose Meile. Nebraska Commission on the Status of Women 

Kim Nore, Nebraska Department of Social Services 

Linda 0*Hara, Office of the Mayor - Omaha 

Janet Phelan, Midwest Child Care Home Association, Omaha 

Connie Spellman, Greater Omaha Chamber of Commerce 

Pallavi Trivedi, UNO Center for Public Affairs Research 

Fran White, Senator J. James Exon's Office 



